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FATHER PESCH’S ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


Hote cr s PESCH, S.J., named the applica- 
tion of Solidarism to economic life a So- 
cial or Solidaristic System of Industry, as opposed 
to Adam Smith’s individualistic “Industrial Sys- 
tem.” Both systems, however, have, as Pesch em- 
phasized, this in common: They regard human 
industry and diligence as the principal cause of 
the wealth of nations. Not manufacture and 
trade alone create utilities, as the Mercantilists be- 
lieved, nor agriculture alone, as the Physiocrats 
taught, but man’s industriousness and application 
in all fields of legitimate economic endeavor. Na- 
ture and capital are passive and instrumental 
causes of production; man, however, whether 
manufacturer or farmer, merchant or banker, 
manual laborer or brainworker, is—while not the 
only factor—neverthelss the only active cause of 
national wealth and welfare. Man, thus occupies 
the center of economic Solidarism; but, man as a 
member of society and not, as with Adam Smith 
and the Classical School, as an isolated and self- 
centered ego.') The emphasis Pesch places on 
the central position of man in economic society 
may seem an attempt to prove the evident. Yet 
a glance at present-day economic reality shows 
that man has indeed largely become a means of 
such supposedly autonomous ends as “efficiency,” 
“turn-over,” “progress,” “profit,” etc. In many of 
our contemporary textbooks of economics there is 
hardly a mention of man: Economy is considered 


a mechanism, the automatic operation of which it 


is possible to express adequately in diagrams and 
curves. Pesch by no means denied the important 
quantitative aspects of economic life nor that they 
are subject to certain “laws” which man cannot 
change. Yet he considered it even more impott- 
ant to stress the fact that economics as a process 


1) Economic Liberalism actually destroys rather 
than promotes the cause of the individual. The deistic 
philosophy of the Laisser faire degrades man to a mere 


agent of the cosmic order (ordre naturel) in that his 
“selfishness” is, by the “invisible hand” of Providence 


made to preserve the “pre-established harmony” of so- 


- ciety. 


by its very nature aims at the material welfare of © 
man and, it is true, of man as a citizen. 

Pesch thought of economic life primarily in 
terms of national economy, not, of course, for 
any nationalistic reasons but simply because of the 
fact that the State is the perfect society in the sec- 
ular sphere. Economic activity, he reasoned, is 
essentially soczal activity: Division of labor, co- 
Operation, exchange, distribution, etc. The ma- 
terial welfare of man, thus, can in the long run 
be accomplished only on the basis of the solidarity 
of all members of the political community, i. e., 
with due regard for one’s fellow-citizens and for 
the common good. Since the State is the guardian 
and trustee of the national welfare, the unity of 
economic society necessarily coincides with the po- 
litical unity of the people in the State. Father 
Pesch subscribed neither to a purely monistic in- 
terpretation of the relationship between State and 
society, as does Socialism, nor to a purely dualistic 
one, as Liberalism does. The “body economic” 
was to him simply, civil society, co-operating soli- 
darily for the material welfare of all. 

National Economy, hence, is more than the to- 
tality of the actual economic intercourse or the 
sum total of the individual economic units in a 
country. While World Economy, due to the ab- 
sence of an international sovereign power, repre- 
sents but a commercial or contractual union, na- 
tional economy is a true “moral organism.” Pesch 
chose this term to indicate that here, in contradis- 
tinction to the physical organism, the members, 
viz., the economic agents, keep their personal 
initiative and responsibility but subordinate their 
economic activities to the common end to which 
they are obliged as citizens. 

The State thus must not absorb economic so- 
ciety, nor economic society the State. The Soli- 
daristic System of Industry pursues a middle- 
course between these two extremes. It endeavors 
to secure the material welfare of a nation: 

(a) not by the socialization of goods (such as 
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the means of production), but by the so- 
cialization of men; 
not by the abolition of the institution of 
private property, but through readjust- 
ments in and regulation of its actual dis- 
tribution; 
neither by an anarchic nor by a commu- 
nistic bat by a functional organization of 
production based on the principle of satis- 
fying the needs of all rather than the ava- 
rice of a few.”) 
What does Pesch mean by “‘socialization of 
men’? The solidaristist economic system distin- 
guishes between (1) the solidarity of all men as 
such; (2) the solidarity of the citizens of a State; 
(3) vocational solidarity. There can be no true 
solidarity of any kind unless it is generally rec- 
ognized that all men, regardless of race, nation- 
ality, occupation, social standing, etc., belong to 
the same family of God. E. g., no social peace is 
possible if the dignity as a human person, even 
of the most humble workman, is in question. 
Of political solidarity we spoke before in con- 
nection with the concept of national economy. The 
purpose of the State is derived from the cause of 
its origin. It is human nature which demands the 
State and, ultimately, causes it to come into ex- 
istence: The individual and the smaller communi- 
ties cannot provide the external “‘felicity’ and 
sufficiency of goods needed for human perfection. 
The State protects and assists; it furnishes that 
peaceful and orderly “atmosphere” in which alone 
the self-initiated activities of the citizen can suc- 
ceed. It is this end, the common good, which 
transforms a plurality of individuals “into a soli- 
darist body of mutual help and interest.’*) 
According to the solidarist “principle of sub- 
sidiarity” the State should assist its citizens and 
take the place of the private economic agents, in- 
dividual or collective, only if and insofar as they 
fail to make their proper contribution to or obtain 
their proper share of the common good. Indi- 
vidualistic capitalism, however, leaving produc- 
tion, exchange, and distribution to the “free play 
of forces,” causes just such situations to exist. 
Instead of looking at once for some kind of State 
Socialism or regimentation by the State as a rem- 
edy, Pesch demands a functional reconstruction of 
national economy which alone would befit its 
organic nature. The various branches and sub- 


(b) 


(c) 


2) For this and the following, cf, P. W. Haurand, 
Das national-dkonomische System von Heinrich Pesch, 
M. Gladbach, 1922, pp. 81-100. 

3) H. A. Rommen, The State in Catholic Thought, 
B. Herder Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1945, p. 311. 
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divisions of the national economy are to be set 
up as self-governing bodies, so-called vocational 
orders, each, like an organ, having a special func- 
tion with respect to the whole. The vocational 
corporation consists of all members of an industry 
organized to co-operate on the basis of being en- 
gaged in a common service. Those engaged in 
one of the industries that constitute the national 
economy, whether overall- or white-collar work- 
ers, executives or salaried persons, unskilled or 
semi-skilled laborers, skilled mechanics or artisans 
—all of them are associated on the basis of an 
identity or mutuality of interests. It is at this 

oint the “vocational solidarity” exerts its influ- 
ence: “All benefit by a prosperous industry which 
provides a more abundant production, steady 
profits, steady employment at an adequate wage 
and provision against normal industrial risk.”*) 
But all are also jointly afd severally responsible 
for the service to be rendered to the national com- 
munity. 

Sociologists define “socialization” as a process 
by which individuals become functioning parts of 
the social whole. That is what Pesch had in mind 
when he said that the “socialization of men” in 
the form of a general human, political, and voca- 
tional solidarity, is more important, safer and more 
equitable than the socialization of the means of 
production, i. e., of state ownership of industry 
advocated by Socialism. Pesch was not opposed 
to the nationalization of industries or establish- 
ments the products and services of which are gen- 
erally and urgently needed, but which private 
efforts cannot adequately provide. Always stress- 
ing the historical relativity of concrete socio- 
economic schemes, he would even have been ready 
to endorse a thorough going planned economy if 
there were, under the circumstances, no better way 
of safeguarding the common good. But Pesch 
reminds us of the fact that it is exactly such far- 
reaching government control of economic life as 
is necessary in times of emergency, as in war time, 
which demonstrates vividly, and on a large scale, 
that the State does not ordinarily qualify as the 
economic agency of the people. Free competition 
and striving for profit (as fizis operantis) do not, 
as such, conflict with the objective and immanent 
end (fiis operis) of all economic activity, viz., 
provision of society with external goods. On the 
contrary, like private property, private enterprise 


4) P. McKevitt, The Plan of Society, Dublin, 1944, 
p. 185. Needless to say that by “industry” we do not 
mean manufacture only but all branches of production 
and exchange. 
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is more likely to achieve this end than would 
socialist devices. There is nothing wrong with a 
self-interest that does not interfere with common 
interests; government control and ownership, on 
the other hand, can not be said to be always, nec- 
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essarily and by definition, as it were, in the in- 
terest of the community. 


Dr. FRANZ H. MUELLER, 
College of St Thomas 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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CO-OPERATIVES HAVE PROVED THEIR 
ECONOMIC POTENCY 


AY do not have to look beyond the United 


States for examples of the economic po- 
tency of co-operatives equal to any in the world. 
In a quantitative way, because they cover more 
ground, the co-operatives of Great Britain, the 
Scandinavian countries, Belgium, and Switzerland 
have done more than the co-operatives in this 
country in breaking the power of trusts and mo- 
nopolies and stopping exploitation and _profit- 
piling. But in a number of lines, our co-opera- 
tives have accomplishments to their credit as strik- 
ing as you will find anywhere. 

Nowhere can you find a more outstanding ex- 
ample of the potency of co-operatives than the ac- 
complishments of the farmers’ elevators in the 
United States. Forty years ago, the farmers in the 
gtain-producing areas were in the grip of what was 
called the “grain trust.” This was a tight organ- 
ization of elevator owners that robbed farmers of 
8 to 10 cents a bushel through excessive margins 
on grains, besides cheating on weights and grades. 
By organizing their own elevator associations and 
handling their own grain, farmers broke the grain 
trust completely, and established fair margins and 
honest weights and grades. 

The men who had been active in the old grain 
trust, and their firms, retreated to the central 
markets. There they held their ground for a good 
many years. But within the past 10 or 15 years 
regional federations of farmers’ elevator asso- 
ciations have become established in the central 
markets. Today, in all the important central 
grain markets, these central grain-marketing co- 
operatives are not only making savings in handl- 
ing charges, but are checkmating shady practices 
and market manipulations. 

The accomplishments of farmers’ co-operative 
creameries are another classical example of the 
potency of co-operatives. In the areas where the 
creamery trust, composed of centralized creamery 
companies, held sway 25 or 30 years ago, co- 


Operative creameries have added at least 5 cents 
a pound to farmers’ returns for butterfat in rela- 
tion to the price of butter, besides establishing 
honest weights and tests. In addition to this ef- 
fect upon the price of butterfat, co-operative 
creameries commonly have net profits, or net sav- 
ings, of 2 and 3 cents a pound for patronage re- 
funds. All farmers who produce butterfat, profit 
by the effect of co-operative creameries on prices. 
Patronage refunds are the special reward of those 
who patronize co-operative creameries. 

Local livestock buyers used to take margins on 
hogs as great as $1.00 a hundred weight more 
than legitimate handling charges, and correspond- 
ing margins on other species of livestock. Farm- 
ers stopped this extortion by co-operate shipping. 
Then they organized co-operative selling agencies 
to operate on the central markets. When trucks 
became common, farmers could ship in less than 
carload lots to their own co-operative selling agen- 
cies without using the services of a shipping as- 
sociation, and co-operative shipping has largely 
disappeared. But the old extortionate margins are 
gone, and farmers will see that they do not come 
back. 

Farmers have not made much headway yet in 
co-operative slaughtering of livestock and pro- 
cessing of meats. But we may expect soon to see 
rapid developments in this line. Co-operative 
cold-storage locker plants, now becoming so com- 
mon, appear likely to be the foundation for co- 
operative packing. They afford the means to start 
in a small way, and grow as outlets become as- 
sured and farmers gain capital and experience. 

Mutual insurance companies, which are a form 
of co-operatives, have very effectively checkmated 
extortion in the insurance field. In Nebraska, for 
example, farmers’ mutual insurance companies are 
providing insurance protection on farm property 
at about one-third of the old-line rates that pre- 
vailed before mutuals came into the field. Half 
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the farm property in the United States is insured 
in farmers’ mutual companies. There are 1,900 
of the farmers’ mutuals in 40 states. The people 
in the Southeastern states who are complaining 
about an insurance trust could get much more ef- 
fective relief by setting up their own mutual in- 
surance companies than by appealing to Congress 
for regulation. 

In 1924, when farmers in the Middle West be- 
gan to organize for co-operative distribution of 
petroleum products, retail margins on gasoline 
were as high as 11 cents a gallon. Now they are 
a scant 4 cents. Co-operatives have had the effect 
of reducing retail margins on gasoline by 5 to 7 
cents a gallon. Besides having this effect upon 
margins and prices, co-operatives handling pe- 
troleum products make patronage refunds of 5 to 
10 percent—again the special reward of co- 
operators. 

All through the Middle West and elsewhere 
in the United States local co-operatives handling 
petroleum products have centered their purchas- 
ing through co-operative wholesales. These co- 
operative wholesales now have co-operative refin- 
eries—10 of them in the United States. They are 
also acquiring ownership of oil leases and oil 
wells, The number of oil wells in this country 
now owned by co-operatives is probably not far 
from 500. 

Thus, in petroleum products, co-operatives are 
ptoviding protection against extortion and profit- 
piling all the way from the crude petroleum in 
the ground to the gasoline in the user’s tank. This 
effectively forestalls exploitation of consumers by 
the oil trust. What the co-operatives are doing 
can be thwarted only by arbitrary restrictions, 
such as denial of equality of access to crude oil. 
To prevent such denial, or any denial of equality 
of opportunity, is the proper sphere for political 
and legislative action. 

Thirteen co-operative wholesales in the United 
States and Canada are members of the National 
Farm Machinery Co-operative, which owns two 
factories—one at Shelbyville, Ind., and one at 
Bellevue, Ohio. Co-op tractors are now scooting 
forth and back in the fields of more than a score 
of states and provinces. In addition to tractors, 
this farm-machinety co-operative is making corn 
pickers, corn planters, mowers, rakes, hay loaders, 
plows, harrows, spreaders, and other implements. 
It cannot make enough machinery yet to supply 
the demand of the 13 co-operative wholesales, but 
the fact that it is on the job and growing is a regu- 
lating factor in the industry. 
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Co-operatives in the United States have lumber 
mills, coal mines, fertilizer factories, gigantic feed 
mills, and canning factories. All these are help- 
ing to break the power of trusts and monopolies. 
What the co-operatives have done in the oil busi- 
ness in all-the-way production and distribution, 
from raw materials to users, they can do in every 
line. It is only a question of bringing together the 
trade volume of enough people. Co-operative 
education is the way to extend the accomplish- 
ments of co-operatives into new and wider fields. 

All the significant accomplishments of co- 
operatives enumerated here have been brought 
about without regulation by bureaus, boards, and 
commissions; without turning economic opera- 
tions over to bureaucratic politicians; without cost 
to the public; without abridging freedom—and 
without shooting anybody. These accomplish- 
ments prove that the people do have the power 
in their own hands to protect themselves against 
exploitation. They have only to use that power. 

Wherever applied and as far as carried, co- 
operatives have stopped waste and extortion and 
broken the power of monopoly. Carried far 
enough, they are capable of ending depressions 
and unemployment. For depressions and unem- 
ployment are simply the result of monopoly and 
exploitation. Monopoly prices reduce the de- 
mand for goods. The piling up of profits takes 
buying power from the public. These effects of 
monopoly add up to reduced production and re- 
duced employment. The cure is to break the 
power of monopoly, and this co-operatives have 
thoroughly demonstrated their ability to do. 

Along with co-operatives, we need legislation 
to abolish special privileges and maintain a free 
and fair field. This means legislation to provide 
equality of access to patents and natural resources. 
It means legislation to provide freedom from 
trade restrictions, licensing, quotas, and alloca- 
tions. It means getting rid of every arbitrary bar- 
rier to equality of opportunity. 

So great have been the economic dislocations 
caused by the war that we may need some gov- 
ernmental plan to alleviate unemployment. We 
may need some form of “farm relief.” But we 
should avoid programs that would contemplate 
public works and governmental grants as a per- 
manent cure for unemployment and low farm re- 
turns. It is vitally important not to choose cures 
that would build up oppressive and freedom- 
destroying bureaucracy. In trying to cure our ills, 
we should avoid creating worse ones. 

We should beware of big government. Be 
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cause it exercises sovereignty, big government is 
more dangerous than big business. Nothing is 
gained by trading economic masters for political 
masters. The latter have always proved worse. 
We need to be on guard against legislation to 
make people permanently dependent upon the 
government. That method leads to totalitarian 
bureaucracy. It hampers and stifles co-operatives 
and all other free institutions. It reduces initi- 
_ ative and efficiency, lowers material well-being and 
crushes freedom. 

The more the people do for themselves, the 
freer they are. Freedom is vital, because it is the 
only condition for the unhindered growth of peo- 
ple. That man is only an animal to be fed and 
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clothed is the materialistic concept that pervades 
all schemes for a planned economy. But man is 
more than an animal. Man is an intelligent be- 
ing, endowed with a mind and soul, and his busi- 
ness here is to grow in character and personality. 
Fortunately, we do not have to choose between 
a system that gives the greatest material well- 
being and one that gives the greatest opportunity 
for moral development. A free system with co- 
Operatives as the pacemakers not only gives the 
greatest material well-being, but also affords the 
conditions for the development of self-reliant, 
virile, and noble people. 
. L. S. HERRON 
Omaha, Nebr. 


PRESENT DAY TASKS OF WOMAN 


ACCORDING TO POPE PIUS XI 
(Concluded) 


PNP cs te nationalism nor totalitarianism 
have their origin in the family. The basis 
of the family is broadly human and personal. It 
breaks down national barriers and transcends all 
differences and divisions. The nation as National- 
ism conceives it is an artifical unit whereas the 
family is an organic and natural unit. The fami- 
ly by its very nature is a bond that holds humanity 
together. Accordingly, Nationalism is not a de- 
velopment of the family sentiment, for the form- 
er is exclusive while the latter is expansive. The 
family can be kept national only by coercive and 
prohibitive measures. 

The home is the strongest bulwark against any 
form of Totalitarianism. It is the citadel of per- 
sonalism and individuality. It is so closely knit 
together that it cannot be absorbed or swallowed 
up by any larger unit. A natural, irreducible an- 
tagonism exists between the home and the Totali- 
tarian state because Totalitarian society is a syn- 
thetic and mechanical entity in which a vital unit 
as the home would act as a disruptive force. 
Home rule is incompatible with Totalitarian rule. 
The home can be destroyed but it cannot be totali- 
tarianized. At the threshold of the home, Totali- 
tarianism ends. Therefore Totalitarianism’s im- 
placable hatred of the home and its destructive 
fury against the family. Not being able to bend 
the home to its nefarious purposes and stand- 
ardize the families of the nation, the Totalitarian 


state emptied them of their natural functions and 
left the home an empty shell; it took motherhood 
out of the family thereby desecrating and profan- 
ing this sacred function as it had never been de- 
based before; it robbed the home of the right to 
educate; it drove in a wedge between the chil- 
dren and the parents and sowed the poisonous 
seeds of distrust. Still, it is absolutely certain that 
Totalitarianism would have met ignominious de- 
feat in its war against the home and the family. 
The maternal sentiment is too strongly rooted in 
the heart of woman to suffer permanent defeat 
and eclipse. 

The lesson to be drawn in this case is perfectly 
obvious: if we wish to build up an impregnable 
defense against Totalitarianism and Nationalism, 
let us promote a wholesome home life, create a 
healthy respect for marriage, reinvigorate the 
weakening family sense, instill profound rever- 
ence for motherhood, relearn to appreciate the 
dignity of work in the home, teach a better un- 
derstanding of the home as a thing of beauty, a 
source of happiness, a school of refinement, a 
nursery of culture, the fountainhead of gracious 
living and of all that make human life worth 
while. If again we grasp the value of the home, 
we will hold in higher esteem the dignity of wom- 
an who is the keeper of the home, the guardian 
of the sacred fire of the hearth. The younger 
generation, to whom the home has become almost 
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obsolete, no longer know happiness, they only 
know feverish excitement. They really miss the 
best life can give. What the home means for hu- 
manity the Holy Father tells us in the following 
impressive passage: ‘“The whole civilized world, 
all its branches, peoples and relations between 
peoples, even the Church itself—in a word every- 
thing really good in mankind—benefits by the 
happy results when this family life is orderly and 
flourishing and when the young are accustomed 
to look up to it, honor it and love it as a holy 
ideal.” 

In part home and family life have been under- 
mined by social and economic conditions and in 
part by false teachings that are calculated to make 
woman look down on her exalted mission, to shirk 
the responsibilities and burdens of motherhood, 
to view with distaste what the Pope very aptly 
calls “‘the austere jobs of housekeeping,” to re- 
gard the personal service required in the house- 
hold as beneath her dignity and in general to look 
upon the atmosphere of the home as oppressive. 
Hedonistic philosophies have sapped woman’s ca- 
pacity for unselfish devotion and sacrifice. Ma- 
terialism has falsified all the ideals of life but dis- 
torted particularly the ideals of womanhood. 
Service in which the mothers of better days saw 
nobility, beauty and the finest opportunity for the 
richest personal self expression, the modern wom- 
an considers drudgery and dull routine. If this 
attitude of women with regard to woman’s place 
in God’s scheme of things continues, the home 
will sink to still lower levels and the woes of 
humanity will multiply. Thoughtful men view 
the fatal drift toward the dissolution of home- 
life, the neglect of home education, the flight of 
woman from the home with the greatest appre- 
hension. “To restore as far as possible,” the Pope 
states, ‘‘the honor of the woman’s and the moth- 
et’s place in the home—that is the watchword one 
hears now from many quarters like a cry of alarm, 
as if the world were awakening terrified by the 
fruits of material and scientific progress of which 
it before was so proud.” 

Though the married state is the natural voca- 
tion of woman, and next to freely chosen celibacy 
in a religious community, the most consonant 
with her dignity, in the world of today many 
young women who, however, experience no call 
to the religious life are debarred from marriage 
on account of untoward economic and social con- 
ditions. While this condition of affairs bespeaks 
a disorder in the social system, it does not mean 
that those who are thus defrauded of their natu- 
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ral desire by force of external circumstances are 
doomed to frustration. Their forced renunciation 
can become an act of meritorious resignation and 
of joyful submission to the mysterious designs of 
Divine Providence. They can attain to full per- 
sonal self realization, achieve a life of great social 
usefulness, give themselves to the practice of the 
most diversified good works, and reap an over- 
flowing measure of genuine happiness. 

In fact, and herein we rightly see the dispensa- 
tion of a benign Providence, the present opens to 
them wide fields of significant activity which offer 
ample opportunities for the display of the great- 
est variety of talents. Public life of today invites 
the active participation of Catholic women. It 
stands to reason that not all women can engage 
in this work to the same extent. Home duties are 
exacting and time absorbing and will naturally 
limit the participation of married women in pub- 
lic affairs; but be that as it may, under contempo- 
rary conditions even married women cannot en- 
tirely escape from social responsibility and ex- 
empt themselves from the larger duties of citizen- 
ship. In one way their experience is particularly 
valuable and should be made available for the 
benefit of community and social life. Of course, 
those women who are not “held down by family 
cares” can give themselves more unreservedly to 
social service and public welfare work. For such 
activity there exists well established precedent. 
Such activity is directly related to the home and 
really is an extension of the function and the 
work of the family. Social work, educational or 
preventive, is a help to the mother and takes up 
problems with which the individual family can- 
not adequately cope. Basically it constitutes co- 
Operation with the family. Social work of this 
type now has become a profession with a very ex- 
tended range. It is a noble profession which 
strongly appeals to woman’s maternal sentiments 
and attracts many highminded women who have 
not families of their own. As it has grown to 
imposing dimensions, it is capable of absorbing a 
large number of unmarried women. However, 
since the number of unmarried women has enor- 
mously increased there is not sufficient room in 
this very womanly and inspiring profession which 
has all the earmarks of a true vocation for all 
thus situated. 

The social work just described which is open 
to woman bears a non-political character, but the 
exigencies of the times bring woman into closer 
association with political life. This more intimate 
and fuller connection with political life of neces- 
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sity makes heavy demands on time and energy, 
Presupposes freedom from other engrossing tasks 
and requires special preparation and appropriate 
training. It cannot be for all. It is chiefly for 
those women who have not had the opportunity 
of founding a home of their own nor been able to 
secure congenial employment in the overcrowded 
ranks of social workers. Woman though ‘‘asso- 
ciated with men in civil institutions” will remain 
nearer to the members of her own sex, retain the 
womanly perspective, take counsel with the moth- 
ers of families, learn from them the difficulties 
surrounding the home, the temptations threaten- 
ing the young, the teachings corrupting the minds 
of the innocent, the contaminating atmosphere of 
many neighborhoods, and the discouraging strug- 
gles it takes to keep the family together and the 
home intact in the social environment of our 
days. This authentic information will impress a 
woman and she will not allow it to be shelved 
for reasons of expediency. The anxiety of a 
mother will re-echo in the heart of a woman, for 
though not a mother herself no real woman is 
devoid of motherly sentiment and affection. The 
interests of the home are near and dear to woman 
and, therefore, can be most understandingly and 
zealously represented by her in political life. 
Briefly the end of woman’s political activity will 
be to make the world, the social and economic 
order, the city, the community, the environment 
not only safe for the family and the home but 
helpful to their proper development. “May you,” 
fervently exclaims the Vicar of Christ, ““‘be under 
the standard of Christ the King, under the patron- 
age of His wonderful Mother, restorers of home, 
family and society.” 

The accent on the family is unmistakable in the 
Papal address; it is the ever recurring, insistent 
leitmotif. And it is this note which ties up what 
seems new in the plea of the Pope with the teach- 
ing of the past and fits it into the traditional pat- 
tern of Catholic doctrine. The family is not only 
the beginning of human society but its enduring 
basis. It channelizes the most powerful forces in 
human nature and prevents them from becom- 
ing destructive. The stability of society requires 
that the impulses which attract man to woman 
are securely held together in the conjugal union, 
even as the solidity of the physical world demands 
that nature’s nuclear energies remain locked in 
the atom. Both of these energies when injudici- 
ously released work havoc in the moral or ma- 
terial world respectively. 

The central position of the family in human 


go 


life indicates in what direction the reconstruction 
of society must be sought. A good society, a good 
economic order is one in which men and women 
can live the normal life which nature has intended 
for them, in which married people can fulfill the 
duties of their state without demanding of them 
the highest degree of moral heroism, in which 
birth, sickness and death do not take on the form 
of financial tragedies that eat up the savings of 
laborious days. Here is a reform the need of 
which women will keenly feel and to the realiza- 
tion of which they will devote themselves un- 
tiringly. 

The first step in the social mission of woman 
is doctrinal. It will be her office to make all see 
the existing social evils and abuses in their true 
light and in their ruinous effect on family life; to 
point out the disastrous consequences of certain 
economic tendencies and to suggest appropriate 
remedies. The second step will be practical, con- 
sisting in creating a truly social spirit and a vivid 
consciousness of social responsibility, in laboring 
incessantly for the inauguration of social legisla- 
tion, in opposing selfish policies springing from 
false economic principles, in resisting the domina- 
tion of one class over other classes and in com- 
bating imperialism of every kind because such 
policies are “harmful to the family which must 
pay for them at a high price in goods and blood.” 
These objectives cannot be accomplished without 
organization, for in political life the individual is 
powerless and only well organized groups with 
votes to back their cause can hope to succeed. 

Woman’s aptitude for her mission in life is of 
a high order, for nature does not fail in essentials; 
still native talents are never sufficient but must be 
improved by education and applied to specific 
needs. The life of woman has become more 
complex and she faces new tasks, a fact which de- 
mands that the scope of her education be vastly 
enlarged and the range of her information be 
broadened. The home education of the girl is 
still of supreme importance, but it is no longer: 
adequate; even the ordinary household tasks call 
for a scientific preparation. The Holy Father, 
therefore, lauds the schools of domestic science 
and economy “which aim at making of the child 
and the young girl of today the wife and mother 
of tomorrow.” 

Women who dedicate themselves to political 
life will have to fit themselves for this purpose 
by special studies such as history, sociology, ethics, 
social psychology, economics, law and other perti- 
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nent disciplines. They will also have to go 
through a practical apprenticeship. 

Whatever walk in life a woman may choose, 
the most essential part of her education will be her 
religious and moral training. On account of her 
emotional nature she needs in a special manner 
the steadying and balancing influence of religion. 
She cannot raise the moral level of the community 
and uplift her fellowmen unless she has a clear 
sense of moral values and an absolute devotion 
to the highest ideals of life. 

The so-called sheltered position of woman has 
gone beyond recall. She must fight the battle of 
life. She shares responsibility for social condi- 
tions with man. In speaking of the mission of 
woman in our days the Pope uses the term “mili- 
tant.” Quite so; woman must be militant in the 
defense of religion and morality, militant in the 
warfare on the growing indeceny and vulgarity of 
public life, militant in exposing falsehood and 
error, militant in upholding the rights of the fami- 
ly and the Church. This is a work of “‘impelling 
necessity’ which calls for determination, persist- 
ence, courage, constancy and firmness. The wom- 
an of today must be the ‘“‘valiant woman’ of the 
Bible (Proverbs XXXI). No small degree of 
valor is needed to face the aggressiveness of vici- 
ous propaganda and the brazenness of immorality 
in our times. When virtue is ridiculed and mod- 
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esty derided, it is not easy to stand up for virtue 
and modesty. Thus in our days the education of 
woman must stress character formation, will cul- 
ture, self-discipline, self-dependence and _ self- 
reliance, though these traits must not degenerate 
into harshness nor dim and biunt the finer senst- 
bilities associated with womanhood. No infor- 
mation can do harm when the moral character is 
properly developed. The broader education does 
not unfit a woman for her womanly mission. All 
the qualifications mentioned can be harmonized in 
the truly womanly character, and real womanli- 
nes combined with strength. 

If woman wants this world to be a decent 
world for herself, for her sisters, for children, for 
the home, for the family, for her fellowmen, for 
all, she must help to make it such. 

Catholic women realizing how much is at stake 
will gladly rally to the call of the Holy Father, 
take upon themselves the burden of their enlarged 
duties growing out of the needs of the present 
and not allow themselves “to be discouraged by 
difficulties or obstacles.” They will draw courage 
and inspiration from the nobility of their work 
and the assurance of Divine assistance in token 
of which the Vicar of Christ imparts to them 


His apostolic blessing. C. BRUEHL 
. > 


St. Charles Seminary 
Overbrook, Pa. 


Warder’s Review 


A Source of Power and Unity 


OME of the exiles from Germany living in 

our midst have occasionally extolled both 
Heinrich Heine and Karl Ludwig Borne. The 
latter hardly known in our country, although a 
town in Texas was named after him by liberal 
German immigrants some ninety odd years ago, 
was in his days admired beyond his merits. His 
writings are considered “remarkable for bril- 
liancy of style and for a thoroughly French vein 
of satire” even by the author of Bérne’s biogra- 
phy, published in a recent edition of the “Britan- 
nica.” Among Liberals his Briefe aus Paris, writ- 
ten in the years from 1830 to 1832, created a 
tage. The Encyclopedia referred to calls them 
“a landmark in the history of German journa- 
lism.” 


A scoffer and sceptic, who wrote with a pen 


dipped in sulphuric acid, Bérne nevertheless did 
justice to the Church in the following opinion re- 
garding the influence she exerted on peoples 
throughout the centuries: 

“Catholicism, far from enervating the nations, re- 
stored to them the power and unity they had lost under 
Roman tule, and which the nations of more recent 
origin, having separated themselves from Catholicism, 
have lost a second time. The only northern people that 
has not since three hundred years neglected to exert 
itself for liberty is the Polish nation which has remained 


Catholic.” 

This was said by a Jew at a time when attacks 
on the Church, the Papacy and supernatural re- 
ligion in general were a sport the esprits forts en- 
gaged in vigorously. Anti-clericalism was the 
order of the day. The opinion expressed by Borne 
is, therefore, all the more remarkable. 
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Pinkish Tendencies 


W. are not at all inclined to depend on the 
information Gerald L. K. Smith dissemi- 
nates in [he Leiter, published by him in Wash- 
ington. But there is more than smoke to the 
statement, contained in the issue of his sheet, dat- 
ed December 28, 1945, which declares: 

“Clinton Anderson, new Secretary of Agriculture, 
has been complimented by being attacked by the Farm- 

-ers Union. The Farmers Union is the organization 
through which Communists and fellow travelers are or- 
ganizing.” 

Although we have been suspicious of some of 
the tendencies professed by leaders of that move- 
ment, we were not ready to accept the startling 
verdict referred to. So we asked others their 
opinion on the matter. One of our friends, a well- 
known promoter of rural life and welfare, replied 
to our communication what follows: 

“No, I never see The Letter, published by Gerald L. 
K. Smith, or much of anything he writes or says. I 
have figured he was too wild to warrant giving him 
much attention. But the paragraph you quote from him 
is essentially true. The National Farmers Union has 


very ‘pinkish’ leanings, and can almost be called a 
‘fellow traveler’ organization.” 


_ There is no one more dangerous, when social 
and political conditions are in ferment, than the 
man called by Hollanders a metloper. While in- 
dividuals of this kind are really “on their way,” 
they have but a vague notion of the goal they are 
seeking. They are, in fact, the dupes of those 
who know what is ahead. Let them assume the 
role of leaders, and they help to drive the sheep 
to their destruction. They may want to stop short 
of the abyss, but in vain. 


States Need a Plimsoll Mark 


N accordance with certain trends of the times 

the British West Indies are to be blessed with 
‘a Social Welfare Program. The editor of the 
Catholic News, of Port of Spain, Trinidad, is 
frankly sceptical regarding the contemplated 
move. He admits: _ 

“The program for social activities worked out by the 
Social Welfare Officer points to many improvements and 
reforms that are most desirable, but it is impossible 
not to agree that Sir Frank Stockdale’s word ‘saddling’ 
with social services is really apposite.” 

Having said that he values organization, the 

writer states he inclines to the opinion “that in 
this machine age it may be overestimated, and 


“ 


Sh) 


we certainly do not view with equanimity a scheme 
of things in which human beings will more and 
more be reduced to the status of the proverbial 
cog in a machine, and, one by one, apparently, suf- 
fer the loss of the liberties that go with personal 
dignity.” 

And turning to the instrument charged with 
carrying out the Social Welfare Program, the edi- 
torial continues: 

“Very willingly we recognize the good intentions of 
these well paid social service experts and admire their 
perfect self-confidence that their solutions of our prob- 
lems must be right, but it is too much to expect us to 
take them at their own valuation and not to be critical 
of schemes that are to ‘proceed experimentally by trial 
and error.’ Should the experiment come to halt, by 
its own financial weight or otherwise—what then?” 

It is particularly the closing sentence of the 
statement we would wish to call to the reader's 
attention. Almost helpless in the face of the de- 
mands of the masses to participate in benefits of 
a mechanized civilization and to be granted eco- 
nomic security, the State is assuming tasks and 
obligations it may be unable to carry out. All 
these “‘services’” which men are now obliging the 
State to render the people, may some day prove 
the undoing of Democracy. Whether the people 
realize it or not, we are returning to the mercan- 
tilism and state-authoritarianism of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. In large part 
the American Revolution was directed against the 
abuses of this system. Mr. Louis Hackner, in his 
review of George Soule’s book, “America’s Stake 
in Britain’s Future,’ asserts, and we believe cor- 
rectly so: “... The authoritarian State that men 
like Beveridge are prepared to contemplate—with 
its elaborate mechanism for controlling invest- 
ment, consumption and labor—is not far removed, 
indeed it is a return to, the authoritarian State of 
the earliest English political economists.’ 

But by no means do we wish to see a return, 
either in theory or practice, to the Liberalism 
which dominated the nineteenth century and was 
responsible for so large a part of the injustice 
and misery to which the toiling masses in agri- 
culture and industry were exposed. We do not 
agree with the former Secretary of Agriculture in 
President Roosevelt’s cabinet, Mr. Claude Wick- 
ard, who, having pointed to nineteenth-century 
protectionism and its ‘moderation,’ makes the 
astonishing declaration: “Statesmen hesitated to 
sacrifice the standard of living of their people.””) 


oe 


1) Report of the Sec. of Agriculture, 1940. Wash., 
p. 4. 
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No, these tender-hearted statesmen, working hand 
in glove with financiers and powerful .corpora- 
tions, depopulated the countryside, called into ex- 
istence the masses and the classes, and made of 
the social body a palsied thing, incapable of re- 
forming itself. As far as England is concerned, 
William Cobbett would certainly not agree with 
Mr. Wickard’s opinion. The honest old rough- 
neck said, in one of his articles: “Ours is essen- 
tially a stock-jobbing Government.”?) And this 
is true of most governments in the nineteenth 
century. 


Birth-Control on an International 
Scale 


‘EAR of overpopulation—natural perhaps 

among primitives on a South Sea island of 
small area—is a denial of the belief in the limit- 
less progress to which men so proudly confess. 
Because of this fear the modern mind has sought 
for means to forestall what is by many believed 
a threatening calamity. An article on “Will Mi- 
gration Solve Overpopulation?’’, published in the 
official journal of the Institute on Postwar Recon- 
struction, says in this regard: 

“The distribution of the world’s population is dan- 
gerously uneven. Parts of the world are uncrowded, 
with relatively high standards of living, while much 
larger parts are overcrowded, with standards of living 
not merely relatively low, but absolutely so, For ex- 
ample, the number of persons per square mile in China 
is 145; in India, 176; in Japan, 479; as compared with 
44 in the United States; 21 in the Soviet Union; 14 
in Brazil; and 12 in Argentina. These differences are 
greatly accentuated by the fact that the population in 
the overcrowded Asiatic countries is rapidly increasing 
while the population in Europe and North America is 
becoming stationary. If this situation is left uncon- 
trolled we may sooner or later expect an explosion.” 


Migration is discussed as a possible solution 
and declared not sufficiently effective. Professor 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, Head of the Department 
of Sociology, New York University, is quoted as 
having said, the evidence suggests to him that mi- 
gration has very much less effect than is popularly 
supposed, either on the country of origin or the 
country of destination, if indeed, it has any effect 
at all. A theory, popular since it was put for- 
ward by Walker, but for which thus far no real 
proof has been established. 


The fact is, the “‘old stock” no longer multi- 


>; The Opinions of William Cobbett. London, 1944, 
p. 90. 
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plied as rapidly as in earlier times. But birth- 
control had, when mass-immigration reached 
large proportions, already begun to exercise its 
baneful influence. In this connection it must 
not be overlooked that the desire to limit their 
offspring overcame the families at the very time 
when, according to James Truslow Adams, the 
American people got into “the moral muddle 
by raising money-making to the rank of a patri- 
otic and moral virtue .. . a cancer that ate deep 
into the vitals of our life.’’?) 

One of the symptoms of this carcinoma was 
birth-control, the moral, social, political and eco- 
nomic results of which future generations will 
find revealed in history. If, however, those who 
agree with Professor Fairchild have their way, 
population pressure will be relieved by resorting 
to planned control of human fecundity every- 
where. As the article we are quoting from says: 

“To Professor Fairchild the most effective course for 
overcrowded countries, with rapidly expanding popu- 
lations, is the course that has been pursued by West- 
ern Europe and North America—that is, a conscious 
limitation of the population growth, if not on the part 
of the State (italics ours), at least on the part of the 
individual. This can accommodate the population load 
not only to the life-sustaining limits set by the envi- 
ronment, but to a high standard of living as well.” 

For the present, it appears, the State is not ex- 
pected to enforce limitation of population; the 
people are not quite ready for so drastic an inter- 
ference with a personal right. But who has the 
temerity to declare that fifty years hence men will 
not, in exchange for “social security,” and what 
not, permit the State to dictate to them how many 
children, if any, they may be permitted to pro- 
create? We have already traveled far on the 
road at the end of which the gates ajar give en- 
trance to the servile State! 

Professor Fairchild considers the planned limi- 
tation of population an international problem. 
While he recognizes that the adoption of such a 
method could not be forced on any nation from 
the outside, but must come from within, it does 
not follow, he believes, “that what other nations 
do about their overpopulation problem, where 
such exists, is of no concern to us.” To substan- — 
tiate his contention he alleges that “overpopula- 
tion means chronic misery with occasional out-— 
bursts of wars, pestilence, and famine, and when 
these occur it is detrimental to every one of us in 
our one world.” So, after all, our vaunted civi- 
lization is good only for a limited number of hu- 


1) The American Epic, Boston, 1937, p. 225. 
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man beings ; there are only so many guests to be avoid the miseries of overpopulation cannot be 
invited to sit at the banquet table of life! But less than strong.”*) Therefore, the adoption of 
it 1s not intended, at least not for the present, to birth-control, as a change “for the bettet” should 
force peoples to adopt birth-control. The article meet no Opposition, we presume! 

suggests: “If conscious limitation of the popula- Transgression of the natural law is given no 
tion is the most effective control, people every- thought by the promoters of these doctrines. 
where, and especially in the countries most di- What they contemplate is, to escape the dangers 
rectly concerned, should receive that knowledge of overpopulation as they present themselves in 
and the reasons for it. It has been said that coun- their most aggravated shape among people with 


_ tries are slow to change. But countries are also arrested civilizations. What they will reap is the 


quick to change, although not always for the bet- extinction of anti-life peoples and the desola- 
ter, if the desire is deep enough. The desire to tion of their lands. 


Contemporary Opinion 


ia its final analysis, Liberalism has utterly failed and equality must be re-set in the background of 
to inspire Democracy with a spirit and vitality the eternal supernatural morality of the human 
worthy of the dignity of man. The reason for this race. 
is not difficult to understand. Human justice, lib- Cyrit C. CLump, S.J. 
erty and equality (the ideals of democracy) be- The Examiner, Bombay 
come empty, meaningless terms when divorced 
from their supernatural origin. Liberalism made 
a fetish of liberty and equality, evaluating them 
merely as human virtues, free from any effective 
moral sanction; the result of this has been social 
disorder, and a swing of the pendulum to the 
other extreme in which liberty tends to be com- 
pletely extinguished in the Socialist and Commu- 
nist State—the former would fain make every- 
thing and every individual State-controlled, and 
the latter would enslave the nation under the dic- 
tatorship of the Communist Party! Pius XI truly 
diagnosed the disease of Liberalism when he 
wrote: “Let all remember that the parent of this 
cultural socialism was liberalism, and that its off- ing with dolls. If she were to play with cans and 


spting will be bolshevism.” This is, pethaps, the read about canning machinery, she would be much 


pret B gesicl ion of our age. The disquieting better fitted to take her place in the life of the 
thought today is, that though the problem of gov- ation than she is at present. 


The recent announcement in Australia that all 
boys and girls leaving school at the age of four- 
teen are required to register with the Manpower 
Directorate shows how really progressive and en- 
lightened the “‘age of science and reason” is be- 
coming. 

The next step will no doubt be to register the 
children before they enter the kindergarten so 
that they may be trained for a job of national 
importance from their earliest years. It is really 
absurd for a girl who is going to be “directed” to 
a canning factory at the age of fourteen to spend 
so much of her time reading story books and play- 


ernment is acute and vital, so few are prepared “Manpower Control” and “Canning” are two 


to re-think the principles and foundations of the of the great blessings of the twentieth century. 
Liberal Democratic State. Perhaps, this derives  ¢tiJ], we should be thankful; apart from parental 
from the fact, that no other type of democracy control we are still more or less free up to the 
has come within the orbit of our experience. The age of fourteen. How long we shall remain at 
structure of the democratic State as we know it this happy stage is hard to say. Even now a Bish- 
with its franchise, ballot-box, party-system and op of the Church of England wants State control 
majority rule is an excellent framework whereby to start at the age of twelve! 


to express the true human ideal and secure the God help us! 


_ vitality of this structure must spring from the true 


welfare of all in the community, but the living The Catholic Worker 
Melbourne 


- evaluation of the human person—justice, liberty 2) After the War. January, 1945, p. 8. 
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Paul’s total view of the Church in the idea of 
the Mystical Body appears to us as a beautiful 
metaphor, or as a purely symbolic expression, but 
for Paul this mystical unity was as real as the 
natural unity of the human race. In human 
beings there is a solidarity of evil and of guilt, as 
well as a solidarity of the good and of grace. 
Christian antiquity and the Christian Middle 
Ages were much more conversant with this idea 
of unity than we are. The nominalism of the late 
Middle Ages, which watered down the idea of 
the universal into a mere figure of speech, and 
positivism, which said that facts alone were valid, 
have dissolved the bond of humanity’s unity. 
For Paul the solidifying bond of unity was love. 
According to him the whole creation of the world 
and all human history are nothing but a move- 
ment of love from the heart of God and back 
again to God’s heart. All the tribulation of hu- 
man living, all the narrowness of human beings, 
will yield only to love. 


RT. Rev. JosEpH HOLTZNER 
Paul of Tarsus?) 


At this moment nothing less is at stake than 
the continuance of the Christian tradition in 
Europe. It is of urgent importance that “re-edu- 
cation” in the superior sense intended by the 
Anglo-Saxon victors, should follow non-fraterni- 
zation into the wastepaper basket of forgotten fol- 
lies. Are we really so very much better than the 
Germans? The danger is this, that we may be so 
concentrated on crushing the traces of Naziism 
that we may fail to notice that the foundations of 
Christian Europe are being undermined beneath 
our feet. Pius XI told us (in his Dévini Illius 
Magistri) that there can be no ideally perfect edu- 
cation which is not Christian, and that it is the 
business of the Church to educate. Which should 
come first: to crush Naziism or to safeguard Chris- 
tianity? Obviously the greater thing should come 
first. The Russian purpose is to crush both Nazi- 
ism and Christianity. Let us beware. 


GEORGE GLAsGcow’”) 
The Catholic Times, London 


1) Transl. by Rev. Frederick C. Eckhoff, priest of 
the Archd. of St. Louis. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
| 1944, p. 488. 


2) These Shibboleths. 
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Fragments 


N° more important message has come to us 
from Canon Sheehan than this: “Spartan 
simplicity of life, purity of morals, and high 
thinking—these are the desiderata of our time and 
race. 


It has been observed, states The Index, pub- 
lished quarterly by the New York Trust Com- 
pany, that there is a limit to the aid which 30 
million families in the United States can give to 
300 million families abroad, and also that the 
recovery and financial stability of the United 
States are of first importance to the world. What 
are the lending and tax paying capacities of the 
American people? 


It was in 1923 Robert Biatchford, a well- 
known British Socialist, declared: “I am not an 
individualist at all, and I have never been con- 
verted from Socialism. But careful observation 
of facts for the last twelve years or so have con- 
vinced me that Socialism will not work, and a 
study of Mr. Henry Ford’s methods has provided 
what seems to me as good a substitute as we may 
hope for in this imperfect world.” Some such 
light will dawn on not a few people wherever 
Socialism may be tried. 


It appears to the Statist, an “Independent 
Journal of Finance and Trade’: “Even if Social- 
ism and the threatened menace of chaos develop 
to an extent to virtually destroy this civilization, 
it is hardly conceivable that English or Spanish 
influence will wholly disappear from those regions 
in which the English or Spanish people had once 
held sway.” 


—— 


A famous preacher of thirty, forty years ago, 
the late Fr. Vaughan, S.J., has said: According to 
the Catholic view, the State is like the parent who 
teaches her growing child to walk, while on the 
contrary, according to the Socialist view, the State 
is like the foolish mother who keeps her child in 
a baby carriage, giving it a bottle to keep it quiet. 


Even our humanitarianism, Claude C. H. Wil- 
liamson asserts, is part of our rebellion against 
pain and the desire to make this life happy since 
we doubt if there is another. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 
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Fundamental Moral Prerequisites 


E won both wars,” said General Hurley in 

his memorable exposé, “but in both in- 
stances failed to establish the principles for which 
we claimed we were fighting.” 

Need any one wonder this should be so? What 
General Hurley refers to as “principles” were, 
after all, intended to serve as slogans of a propa- 
gandistic nature. Their full significance and the 
obligations they conferred were never made plain 
to the masses. They were not told, and they are 
not being told today, that development of human 
affairs, witnessed by the present generation, im- 
posed responsibilities on each and all, individuals 
and nations, that must be our first concern. Only 
a minority realizes that the peoples of the world 
have been punished by their own sins, as it were. 
Greed, hate, pride, nationalism and racialism ani- 
mated men until the long pent up rotten mass of 
sinful desires burst forth like the lava from a vol- 
cano which for years threatened to erupt. Never- 
theless the masses everywhere permit their repre- 
sentatives at conferences and palavers to toy with 
problems, on the solution of which depends the 
fate of what we call the World, that world which 
our civilization has steeped in blood! And why 
all this? Men lack strong moral convictions; our 
statesmen are weather-cocks, opportunists, who 
lack the courage to be unpopular. Their compass 
does not point to the one pole, intended to orien- 


_tate men seeking to perform well their duties both 


of a private and public nature, the immutable 
laws of an eternal God. 


* K * 


It is in the face of the present situation our 
Holy Father declared in his last Christmas allo- 


- cution: 


“Never, perhaps, from the beginning of the 
world have statesmen found themselves faced 
with a task so gigantic and complex, because of 
the number, gravity and difficulty of the prob- 


lems to be solved, so important for its effects in 


extent and in depth for good or for evil, as that 
of now restoring order, peace and prosperity to 


mankind after 30 years of world war, economic 


crises and incalculable destitution.” 
Having thus stated the case, the Pope proceeds 


to indicate ‘the fundamental moral prerequisites 
of a true and lasting peace.” He reduces these 


Procedure 


Action 


to three short considerations, which demand the 
attention of at least every serious-minded Cath- 
olic: 

(1) The present hour calls imperiously for col- 
laboration, good will, reciprocal confidence in all 
peoples. The motives of hate, vengeance, rivalry, 
antagonism, unfair and dishonest competition 
must be kept out of political and economic de- 
bates and decisions. 

“Who can say,” We may add, in the words of 
Sacred Scripture (Proverbs XX 9-10) “my heart 
is clean, I am pure from sin? Diverse weights 
and diverse measures, both are abominable before 
God.” 

Anyone, then, who exacts the expiation of 
crime through the just punishment of criminals 
because of their misdeeds should take good care 
not to do himself what he denounces in others as 
misdeeds or crime. One who seeks reparations 
should base his claim on moral principles, respect 
for those inviolable natural rights which remain 
valid even for those who have surrendered un- 
conditionally to the victor. 

One who asks for security in the future should | 
not forget that its only true guarantee lies in one’s 
own internal force, that is, in safeguarding the 
family, children, labor in fraternal charity, the 
outlawing of all hate, all persecution, all unjust 
vexation of honest citizens, in loyal concord be- 
tween State and State, between people and people. 

(2) To secure this, men must everywhere fore- 
go the artificial creation, through the power of 
wealth, of arbitrary censorship, one-sided judg- 
ments and false assertions, of so-called public 
opinion which sways the ideas and will of the elec- 
torate like reeds shaken by the wind. 

Let due heed be paid to the true and over- 
whelming majority of men, made up of those who 
live honestly and peacefully by their own labor in 
their own family circle, and who desire to do the 
will of God. In their eyes disputes for more ad- 
vantageous frontiers and the scramble for the 
treasures of the earth, even if not of necessity and 
@ priori unjust in themselves, are at least, always 
a dangerous venture which cannot be entered on 
without the risk of causing an accumulation of 
death and ruins. 

The vast majority of good fathers and mothers 
of families want to protect and safeguard the fu- 
ture of their own children against the pretensions 
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of every brute force, against the arbitrary totali- 
tarianism of the powerful State. 

The presentation of the third fundamental is 
of such evident importance as to demand special 
consideration. The Holy Father discusses at 
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greater length “the force of the totalitarian State,” 
the modern Moloch which demands from men the 
tribute of the very rights by which God intended 
they should sustain themselves and work theit 
eternal salvation. 


(To be concluded) 


A Directive 


Catholic Action and Politics 


UNDAMENTAL to Catholic Action is the 

obligation to remain aloof from party politics, 
national or municipal. How far-reaching is this 
prescription an experience reported from India 
points out. 

The “Catholic Union of India,’ which has for 
its leader one of the outstanding laymen of that 
country, Mr. M. Ruthnaswamay, is not an associa- 
tion devoted expressly to Catholic Action. On the 
other hand, the ‘Catholic Association of Bengal” 
is, apparently, an organ of Catholic Action. Ney- 
ertheless, this C.A.B. affiliated itself to the C.U.I., 
and in consequence Archbishop Mathias, of Mad- 
tas, who represents Catholic Action on the new 
Catholic Bishops’ Conference of India, has put 
the question to the C.A.B.: “May a Catholic Ac- 
tion Association become an institutional member 
of the Catholic Union of India, a purely lay po- 
litical organization?” 

The Archbishop’s letter was discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the Association 
held late in the summer of last year. Following 
a lengthy discussion, a newspaper report states, 
the Executive Committee upheld its previous de- 
cision that membership of the Association of the 
Catholic Union of India was not unconstitutional 
as the objects of the Union and of the Association 


were the same—to protect and promote Catho- 
lic interests. It was pointed out, however, that if 
the activities of the Union were to enter the pure- 
ly political field—politics which had no religious 
interest involved—the Catholic Association of 
Bengal would be obliged to withdraw its affilia- 
tion. 

For this reason the Catholic Association of Ben- 
gal, as a member of the Catholic Union of India, 
could not agree to the proposed formation of a 
permanent Joint Committee on which the Catho- 
lic Union, representing the Catholics of India, and 
the All-India Christian Conference, representing 
the Protestants of India, couid unite to bring about 
combined action in regard to political matters. 
The C.A.B., it was pointed -out, would not ob- 
ject to such a committee being formed for joint 
action in regard to a specific matter in which 
Catholic interests were at stake, but the Commit- 
tee’s activities should be confined to that specific 
objective, and it should be dissolved immediately 
the objective had been attained. 

With other words; the field of politics is tabu 
to Catholic Action, except in those cases where 
vital Catholic principles and interests are at 
stake. Or to express it differently: Catholic Ac- 
tion may enter the political arena to defend the 
rights of God and the no less sacred rights of the 
Church. But not otherwise. 


A Challenge Accepted 


Cure for Communism 


Have in mind the mass meeting, con- 
ducted in New York’s Madison Square Gar- 
den in September of last year, made notable by 
the unwarranted attack Harold Laski, of London, 
directed against the Vatican, the Catholics of 
that city, on January 10, presented ‘America’s 
Answer to Communism” in the same great arena 
where Laski had spoken. The vast auditorium 
was occupied by twenty thousand people who eag- 
erly listened to the speakers on the platform, 
among whom there was one woman, Mrs. Mary 
Filser Lohr, President of the NCWU.. This is 


the message our member conveyed to the immense 
throng which had assembled to demonstrate their 
conviction that Communism must not take root 
in American soil: : 

* OR Ok 
Americans All! 


The timely warning against the menace, ptes- 
ent in the Communist groups in this country, so 
forcefully stressed by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector, the F.B.I., should be food for thought for 
all of us. Equally so, Mr. Hoover’s further state- 
ment regarding the need for “thoroughly Ameri- 
can organizations to combat the evils of Commu- 
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nism.” Nor should we overlook his declaration 
“that the avowed purpose of the Communists in 
America is to destroy democracy and set up a 
godless, totalitarian State.” 

As a cure for Communism we should set forth 
the positive part of Democracy and what it has 
to offer the people. Democracy has granted the 
greatest amount of freedom to the individual, has 
recognized inalienable and God-given rights, has 
. given progress to our nation. What country in 
the world and what people have enjoyed more of 
the fruits of a happy existence than our people? 
Communism has given the world nothing but hate, 
dissension, class-war, tyranny, fear, suspicion and 
has denied all rights of man. Never has Com- 
munism fulfilled one promise. Communism en- 
slaves—Democtacy frees. 

We should promote peaceful collaboration of 
all classes in society as a necessary requisite for 
mankind’s well-being. A classless society is as 
impossible as a human body composed only of 
arms and feet. Just as the body is composed of 
many members, each with a different function, but 
all necessary for the well-being of the entire body, 
so also the social body is composed of many class- 
es, each different in function, but all necessary for 
the well-being of the complete social organism. 
While it is but natural that the interest of each 
class should engage its special attention, never- 
theless all must promote as much as possible their 
contributions to the common good. Since they 
are of such vital importance for the well-being of 
society we cannot over-emphasize the indispensa- 
bility of the factors known as social charity and 
social justice. These two terms are meaningless 
and of no consequence to the materialists of the 
school of Marx and Lenin. 

We should insist upon the plank in the pro- 
gram of Democracy of freedom of enterprise 
founded upon the innate rights of every individual 
whether he be capitalist or laborer. The right to 
_ private property, to a living wage, to organize, to 
decent hours, to a fair share in the income of 
industry, agriculture and professions is funda- 
mental, but so also is encouragement and support, 
for evety branch of legitimate business which 
should not be controlled by a revolutionary dic- 
tatorship, which is in reality an enemy of the 
workers as well as of management. 

Because private property is necessary for per- 
sonal progress, for the culture of the family, and 
for the rights and liberties of a people, the best 
- safeguard for Democracy, as well as for the rights 
and liberties of a people, is ownership. Where 


people own homes, shops, factories and farms, 
they still possess authority. They still can declare 
with a strong and authoritative voice: “Keep out.” 
What is important is this, that they can say also 
to the State “Keep out.” Every man’s home is 
his castle. For the maintenance of liberties, not 
the abolition of private property but its wider 
distribution is imperative. The abolition of pti- 
vate property would not be beneficial, but griev- 
ously harmful to the working classes. 

Communism endangers our God-given rights 
and denies us the freedom that Democracy affords 
us. Communism has been eating slowly into the 
vitals of American life and now more than ever 
before, it is imperative that we unite as one to 
oppose this deadly menace. We must unite and 
strengthen our forces now if we wish to protect 
and preserve our American homes—our Churches 
—our schools—our families. Everything near 
and dear to us, and above all, the flag of our 
country, “Old Glory.” 

We encourage you to join citizens leagues that 
are thoroughly American in principle, and to take 
active part in defending the rights of the human 
person. We urge you to see to it that the edu- 
cational system in your community is thoroughly 
American and not detrimental to our American 
ideals. It is your duty and responsibility to insist 
that your children are properly instructed in the 
spirit of Democracy and taught to love and re- 
spect their country and become useful citizens of 
tomorrow. 

Catholics, Protestants and Jews cannot accept 
the outstretched hand of Communism. Its 
clenched fist has been used to smite important so- 
cial institutions, such as private property; it has 
written a constitution that recognizes neither God 
nor a moral code; it has torn down social tradi- 
tions which it took Christianity centuries to build 
up; it has laid its bloody fingers on life, on re- 
ligion, on all that is sacred to the human heart. 
No, we shall eagerly grasp the outstretched hand 


of men of good will, men who love peace, and 


life, and God, but not of men who preach hatred 
of class, religion and God. 

As a final and most powerful cure of overcom- 
ing the menace of Communism, which is disturb- 
ing the peace of the world today, may I suggest 
the following prayer: 

Thou seest, O God, how the winds have burst 
forth from every side; how the sea rages and the 
waves ate lashed to fury. Command, we implore 
Thee, Who alone can do so, the winds and the 
sea. Give back to mankind that harmony and 
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tranquility of order, that true peace for which 
all men yearn, but which the world cannot give. 
By Thy grace and impulse, let men be restored to 
proper order, with piety and reverence toward 
‘Thee, with justice and love toward their neighbor, 
with temperance with regard to themselves, and 
with reason controlling all their passions. Let 
Thy Kingdom come. Let the duty of submitting 
to Thee and serving Thee be learned by those who, 
far from Thee and Thy teachings, seek truth and 
salvation in vain. Grant to us the power to keep 
Thy commands. The life of man on earth is a 
warfare, but Thou lookest down upon the strug- 
gle and dost help man to conquer. Thou raisest 


Fundamental Reform 
A Dane Attacks Unemployment 


Ue] NPEE economic Liberalism unemployment 
has been a chronic condition, aggravated at 
times by financial depressions. It was accepted 
as if it were an inescapable concommitant of in- 
dustry. Poor relief was the only remedy men 
thought of for a long time as a means in aid of 
the victims of this phenomenon. Finally came the 
thought to insure the workers against the vicissi- 
tudes of unemployment, which all too frequently 
fell so heavily on individuals and families. The 
difficulties in the way of such a policy appeared 
quite formidable at first. Years were spent in dis- 
cussing whose function it should be to provide 
unemployment insurance, of the State, of munici- 
palities, or the trade unions. 

For a time opinion, at least in Europe, favored 
the idea the problem could be provided for best 
by local authorities, better informed on the condi- 
tions warranting the payment of unemployment 
insurance to individuals. Belgian cities made no- 
table contributions to the exploration of a field so 
new as that of unemployment insurance. All this 
was before World War I. 

Since that great European cataclysm the influ- 
ences that favor the State as the promoter of “‘so- 
cial security” and dispenser of every largess—as 
if self-help and mutual-help had suddenly lost 
their potency—have dominated public opinion and 
legislative action. In our country the States have 
barely held their own as against an all-powerful 
central government in this particular field. The 
“socialized State” has already come from the ways 
and is uneasily riding at anchor in troubled waters. 
The engines the New Dealers put into the ship 
have not yet developed all of the power that is 


him who falls, and crownest him who triumphs. 

Give us, dearest God, the great grace to love 
and serve Thee always. Give us the courage to 
be good and loyal Americans. Help us to live 
decent, sincere and honest lives. Let us learn to 
love Thee more each day that we live. 

* * % 

Mrs. Lohr who, as it were, was introduced into 
Catholic Social Action after joining the New 
York Branch of the NCWU, has on this occasion 
demonstrated that opportunities to engage in the 
lay apostolate come to those willing to prepare 
themselves for the work to which the laity of our 
days has been called by the Church. 


in them. Some emergency, an economic wind- 
storm may start it on its victory cruise. 

In the meanwhile a Dane, Valdemar Hvidt, an 
attorney, has succeeded to establish in his country 
a system of unemployment relief which has much 
to recommend it. Mr. Hvidt proceeded from the 
assumption that “employment is not just a tech- 
nical and economic problem—it is a moral prob- 
lem.” Moreover, he believes “it is everybody's 
responsibility to find work for others.” An 
opinion founded in the solidarity of man, which 
replies to Cain’s question: “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” with a decided affirmation. If men were 
to attack unemployment with these thoughts in 
mind, at least the worst results of this fault, in- 
herent in our economic system, could be mitigated 
to a large extent. In addition, some of the evil 
influences inseparable from the dependence of a 
large number of men and women on a public dole 
would be avoided. 


Particularly commendable appear the methods 
suggested by this Dane with the intention of win- 
ning the support of large sections of the people 
for his project. At his request, a meeting was 
arranged with leaders of labor, management, the 
farmers’ organizations, and all political parties. 
There was, as it were, an effort inaugurated to 
secure the co-operation of all men of good will, 
irrespective of party lines or position in the labor 
market, with the intention of removing as far as 
possible any obstacles in the way of providing em- 
ployment for those able to work. Out of this 
meeting grew the National Association for the 
Prevention of Unemployment which aims to enlist 
every man, woman, and child in Denmark in the 
effort to find work for everybody. 
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The project was conceived on a regional basis. 
Every owner of land in the country was inter- 
viewed. As many as one hundred thousand farm- 
ers, in 1,300 villages, were asked what jobs were 
available, and how many extra men they were able 
to employ then and to how many they could give 
employment after the war. The information ob- 
tained was handed over to the Department of 
Labor at Copenhagen. By resorting to this plan 
fifty thousand men were furnished an opportunity 
to work and earn their bread. 

Denmark is a small country and hence the result 
of the undertaking is by no means insignificant. 


Reformation of Society 


Promotion of Vocationalism 


OMETIME in the spring of last year there 

came into being in Eire the Catholic Socie- 
ties’ Vocational Organization Conference, intend- 
ed to promote vocationalism in that land. While 
it has since then been engaged largely in creating 
interest in the movement among the members of 
Catholic societies, the Conference has also in the 
few months of its existence organized the Cath- 
olic Social Week, conducted in Dublin, in the 
course of which the Vocational Order was dis- 
cussed under various aspects. In addition Discus- 
sion Days and lectures have been held under its 
auspices. By publishing the Synopsis of the Rec- 
ommendations of the Vocational Commission, of 
Eire, discussed in SJR some months ago, the Con- 
ference has rendered a cause, abandoned by all 
too many Catholics, another signal service. The 
contents of a somewhat formidable document has 
thus been made available to the average reader. 
Most Rev. Dr. McKevitt, of Maynooth College, 
contributed the Preface. 

What has been accomplished thus far is, as it 
were, but the prelude to future plans and achieve- 
ments. It is in this regard the Irish Catholic, of 
Dublin, writes: 


Nor is there reason to assume the plan could not 
be carried out on a large scale, provided the spirit 
of solidarity can be relied upon to animate men’s 
minds sufficiently with the conviction that to sup- 
ply work to a man or woman is an obligation we 
owe our fellows whose right to work, but not to 
a specific job, is unquestioned. 

It is useless to rail against Socialism and Com- 
munism, and to declaim against the errors they 
represent, while we continue to tolerate in society 
conditions which are responsible for untold misery 
and the degradation even of men whom we must 
consider our brothers in Christ. 


: 


“While the work of the Conference has hitherto been 
entirely voluntary and will continue to be so very large- 
ly, the time has now come for the enlargement of its ac- 
tivities so that it may truly merit its claims to be a new 
Catholic Social Movement of deep significance.” 

Hence, the article, from which this statement is 
quoted, appeals to all societies, not yet affiliated 
with the Conference, to join the movement in 
order that its primary functions may be fulfilled. 
It also emphasizes the need of supplying funds 
and refers to an appeal the Executive Committee 
has addressed to the Catholic clergy and laity of 
Dublin, the results of which, it is stated, “will de- 
cide if they (the Executive Committee) are to be 
effectively armed in the struggle to make vocation- 
alism more widely known and better understood, 
especially by the members of Catholic Societies.” 

Wherever Catholicism has its roots deep in the 
soil of a country, as in Ireland and Quebec, there 
the reorganization of the existing economic, so- 
cial and political system is a possibility. Provid- 
ed the reform can be inaugurated before State So- 
cialism or Collectivism has succeeded to make a 
tabula rasa of the very foundations upon which 
the vocational order must rest. 


It is noteworthy, remarks the Nebraska Co- 
operator, which has rapidly assumed a leading 
position among journals devoted to the cause of 
co-operation in rural America, that no co-opera- 
tive oil stations were closed during the period of 
gasoline rationing, although plenty of other sta- 
tions were boarded up—and some of them are 
not open yet. 
~ One reason for this was that most of the co- 


. 


= 


operative filling stations are operated by farmers’ 
co-operatives, and farmers, because of the highly 
essential nature of their work, had coupons to get 
about all the gasoline they needed. 

But another reason was that the co-operative 
stations were not dependent upon the chance pa- 
tronage of a fickle public, but had the assured 
patronage of their members. For this reason, even 
the urban co-operative stations did not close. 


SOCTAL 


Catholic Social Action 


Spt Catholic Women’s League of Saskatche- 
wan has addressed an open letter to the Min- 
ister of Health, protesting against the proposed 
legislation which would permit the sterilization 
of the feeble-minded. 


In all Catholic Churches throughout the Province, 
the Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI on Marriage, and 
particularly that section which condemns “Eugenic’ 
sterilization, has been explained to the people. 


ATHOLICS in all parts of the world engage 

in efforts to organize for the publication and 
distribution of Catholic literature. A campaign 
of this kind has been inaugurated by Fr. Marcel 
Ferragne, O.F.M., of Roma, Basutoland, South 
Africa. The organization now includes some 500 
parishes, 50 convents, colleges and hospitals. 


What: is known as the Catholic Centre is affliated 
with the first Catholic University College in Africa. 
This organized service for the distribution of Catholic 
literature is to be of a permanent nature. 


BS so many other noble charities the Sick 
and Indigent Roomkeepers Society, of Dublin, 
was founded by a small group of men to meet a 
particular condition. This was a hundred and 
fifty years ago, a time of great wealth and osten- 
tation but also great poverty. 


Preaching on the institution in Dublin’s Pro-Cathe- 
dral Fr. Sebastian, O.F.M., stated inter alia: “The Par- 
liament, too busy looking after the rights of those who 
were in possession, gave no help to the miserable and 
unfortunate. But the eleven just men who founded the 
new society, who collected a mere seventeen pounds in 
their first year, planted a mustard-seed that has grown 
into the well-known organization of today, that last 
year (1944) assisted twenty-two thousand unfortunate 
sick or poor with the sum of over five thousand 
pounds.” 


N? less than 772 delegates attended the annual 

meeting of the Pioneer Total Abstinence 
Union of Ireland, conducted at Dublin late in the 
fall of last year. Rev. S. McCarron, S.J., Spiritual 
Director, dealing with the annual report, said they 
had a membership of about 350,000, and there 
were 1,165 active and working centers. 
were represented at the meeting 31 of the 32 coun- 
ties, and 25 of the 27 dioceses. Not only in the 
number of new centers, but in the enrollments of 
new members for the year, they had made a rec- 
ord, 


About 43,031 members were enrolled during the 


There 


REVIEW 


year, an increase of almost 8,000 on last year’s record 
number. In Dublin new members reached the mag- 
nificent figure of 8,207, as against 6,000 odd in the 
previous year. 

Rev. J. Duff, Vice-President, Maynooth College, who 
presided, said that the widespread disregard of the Con- 
firmation pledge had led to an increase of crime and 
moral depravity, of which many good people who do 
not approve of Total Abstinence were blissfully un- 
aware. He appealed especially to the younger priests of 
Ireland to throw their full weight into a crusade against 
intemperance. 


Co-operation 


ATE in November the Co-operative Union of 

Canada conducted its annual Conference at 
Winnipeg. A new constitution was adopted 
which changes the structure of the organization 
from a union of individual co-ops to a federation 
of provincial locals. 


A. B. MacDonald was elected general secretary in 
place of Mr. George Keen, who did not attend the meet- 
ing because of poor health. He is to remain editor of 
the Canadian Co-operator. Mr. Keen, an occasional 
contributor to SJR, is acknowledged to be the “‘pioneer, 
the propagandist and organizer, who for thirty-six years 
kept alive the oft flickering light of Co-operation 
throughout the Dominion—and with very scant means 
at his disposal.” A fitting tribute was paid Mr. Keen 
on the occasion for the services he has for so long de- 
voted to the cause. ; 


ee questions of marketing produce and of 

land development were referred to in very 
practical fashion by Mr. W. W. Mulholland, 
president of the New Zealand Farmers’ Union, at 
the annual conference of that body. One of his 
main suggestions was the establishment of a mar- 
keting corporation on a co-operative producer- 
controlled basis for this purpose. He pointed out 
that it was necessary to expand the range of mar- 
kets in view of the probable expansion of produc- 
tion that lies ahead. ‘“There is a large amount of 
land throughout New Zealand awaiting develop- 
ment,” he said, ‘‘provided that the necessary fi- 
nance and labor can be obtained for the purpose 
and that economic conditions are satisfactorily ad- 
justed.” 

He did not advocate extensive Government develop- 
ment of land, he said, for nothing could be worse than 
the over-capitalization of the land through the over- 
costly methods invariably associated with Government 
projects. He would suggest in preference a policy of 
co-operatively financing settlers to do this development 


work themselves by means of co-operative finance or- 
ganizations. 
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Christian Social Movement 


N the Social Museum at Paris a Congress of 

Social Christianity was held toward the end of 
last year. It was the outcome of a movement 
which has developed among the group devoted to 
the review Le Christianisme Social. A number 
of resolutions were adopted and submitted to the 
Constitutional Assembly of France. 

ft is suggested that France renounce the exercise of 
a veto right in the United Nations assembly, while an- 
other resolution expresses concern over the fate of mil- 
lions of Germans who are being driven from their 
homes in the East while no provisions for their future 
have been made. The state of public morals in France 
was another important subject of discussion. 


"Social Security” 

HE Inter-American Conference on Social Se- 

curity will hold its second session late in the 
year in Rio de Janeiro at the invitation of the 
Brazilian Government. The agenda includes: 
workmen’s compensation, unemployment insur- 
ance, and related questions, and reports by the 
Social Insurance Statistical Committee, and the 
Secretariat. 

The American Republics, with the exception of Co- 
lombia, Haiti, Honduras, and Nicaragua, are members 
of the Conference, which met for the first time in San- 
tiago, Chile, in 1942. The purpose of the Conference, 
which cooperates closely with the Internat]. Labor Office, 
is to promote “‘social security” throughout the Americas. 


Federal Conciliation Service 


INCE the U. S. Conciliation Service was set 

up in the Department of Labor in 1913, it has 
disposed of more than 100,000 disputes. During 
the twelve months ending June 30, 1945, the Con- 
ciliation Service handled nearly 26,000 cases, in- 
volving more than 1414 million workers in prac- 
tically every branch of industry, including agri- 
culture. _ 

Perhaps even more significant is the fact that 
of those cases which reached the Conciliation Ser- 
vice before a work stoppage occurred, more than 
95 percent were settled without any break in pro- 
duction. Moreover, this record, like all of the 
work of the U. S. Conciliation Service, rested en- 
tirely on voluntary methods. 


To handle last fiscal year’s (1944-1945) case-load 
the Service employed some 300 commissioners of Con- 
ciliation, located in key industrial and business centers 
from coast to coast. To speed the assignment and 
handling of cases, this work has been decentralized into 
five regions, each with its own regional director. The 


activities of the commissioners are guided from these 
offices, while an administrative staff in Washington co- 
ordinates this work at the national level. 


Rural Education 


"THERE has come to our country from Vene- 
zuela a priest, Fr. Rafael Eugenio, Director 

of the School-Workshop for Rural Students in the 
State of Tachira. He toured the country as a 
guest of the Department of State and visited vari- 
ous schools, co-operatives and demonstration 
farms. His itinerary included a visit to Father 
Flanagan’s Boys’ Town, near Omaha, Nebraska. 
Father Eugenio’s School-Workshop, founded in 1940, 

is located in a region of mountain farmers who for 
the most part own small truck farms ranging from one 
to five acres in extent. The School-Workshop aver- 
ages about 100 students, who learn everything from 
how to make bricks to crop improvement. Many of 


the students take up extension work and teaching after 
graduation. 


Apprenticeship 


Ag Brazil a national law requires that every in- 

dustrial concern have a certain number of ap- 
prentices from 14 to 18 years of age among its 
employees. Employers give one percent of their 
annual payrolls to the maintenance of the 
“SENAI” or National Services for Industrial Ap- 
prentices.”’ 


The apprentices attend industrial schools, which are 
also under supervision of the Ministry of Education, 
from 12 to 24 hours per week, devoting the remainder 
of their time to labor. All vocational and industrial 
schools and courses in Brazil are open to women. 


In Nicaragua industries employing more than 
one hundred workmen must establish apprentice- 
ship courses, and industries with more than two 
hundred employees must provide night schools 
and competent instructors in mathematics. 


These schools were established by a special decree 
issued by the Ministry of Public Instruction. 


Sport 

A PEOPLE'S sport is an indication of its moral 

standards and culture. The London Sunday 
Express reports the following bit of news: “On 
one race for small boys at Workington £5,000 
($20,000) changed hands. And on these chil- 
dren’s races the same tricks that the race gangs 
try on dogs and horses are used. Little girls have 
been bribed to lose. 


‘One small boy, a hot favorite at a footrace meet- 
ing, was nobbled by a tout who stuffed him full of ice 
cream just before the start.” 
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Federal Civilian Employees 


ECENTLY Senator Byrd, Virginia, pointed 

out that the number of civilian personnel em- 
ployed by the Federal Government had reached a 
total of 3,649,769 compared with 932,953 in 
August 1939, and 917,760 on Armistice Day, 
1918, and suggested that these federal payrolls be 
reduced to approximately one million employees. 
The Senator invited special attention to the fact 
that there are 848,644 civilian employees outside 
the Continental United States. 

Senator Byrd’s memorandum on the subject—it 
covers some 158 pages—outlines fields of activity to 
which he believes the reorganization proposed by him 
could be applied for the mutual benefit of the public 
and the Government, and sets up four steps required 
for a logical approach to orderly reorganization: (1) 
place all executive agencies under cabinet control, (2) 
provide uniformity within departmental organization, 
(3) effect consolidation and co-ordination throughout 
the Government, and (4) recommend additional legis- 
lation terminating all remaining unnecessary activities, 
appropriations, and personnel. 


Miscegenation 


A REQUEST, addressed to the War and Navy 

Departments, to lift the ban on marriages 
between colored men in the armed services and 
women of the countries where they have served 
overseas, was addressed to the Secretary of War 
Robert P. -Patterson and Secretary of the Navy 
James V. Forrestal late in December by the NAA- 
CP. 


The letter: “This Association has recently received 
several communications from American Negro service- 
men and several from fiancees of Negto servicemen in 
France, Italy, England and other places reporting that 
American Army and Navy officers have refused permis- 
sion to the individuals to marry. In some instances 
these servicemen are the fathers or prospective fathers 
of children. These men have sought to legitimatize 
these children by honorable marriage but have been pre- 
vented from doing so.” 


Negro Housing 


Wee Seen problem of housing Negroes 

from a purely utilitarian position, the Board 
of Directors of the Natl. Association of Real 
Estate Boards declared at the meeting held in Chi- 
cago late in January: ‘This Association does not 
participate in any controversy or activity that has 
to do with social or political problems in connec- 
tion with the life of any racial or minority groups 
in our nation. We recognize, however, that in 
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the field of economics and business we have a defi- 
nite obligation and opportunity. We believe it 
is our duty to seek the ways and means by which 
housing of Negroes and other minority groups 
shall be provided and that this housing shall be 
of such character and quality as the members of 
such groups can afford to buy or rent.” 

Regarding the problem of segregation the Statement 
of Policies declares discreetly: ‘Where such housing 
shall be placed in any community is a local problem to 
which there can be no national solution. We pledge 
ourselves to continue efforts begun to secure adequate 
mortgage funds, land development, and building ac- 
tivity for such housing.” 


The Woodlot 


7\ FARMER sold a black walnut tree for $50. 
The buyer cut the tree at a cost of $15, sold 
the log without moving it for $138. A week later 
the log was resold on the same spot for $164. 

Dr. Paul Sears, president of the Ohio Forestry 
Association, told this story at the inauguration of 
a Committee for the Encouragement of Private 
Enterprise in Forestry, organized to help wood 
lot owners derive full economic benefit from their 
holdings. Said Dr. Sears: 

“The committee will promote better management of 
wood lots in private hands, work with wood-using in- 
dustries and county agents, help promote friendly re- 
lations between owner and buyer.’’ No longer should 
the American farmer, the speaker remarked, know so 
little about care of his wood lot or the real value of 
its products as has been the case. 


Luxury 


O the end of the nineteenth century the musk- 
rat was held in little esteem as a fur-bearing 
animal, because of the inferior wearing quality 
of its pelt. Under the impulse of fashion and 
the increased demand for furs, all this has 
changed. Manitoba Department of Mines and 
Natural Resources reports, that from muskrat 
areas in Manitoba, developed under government 
auspices, there had just been completed a harvest 
of 372,000 pelts, which were sold at public auc- 
tion for more than $967,000. 
From The Pas area alone, where the plan of rehabili- 
tating the muskrat originated in 1936, 243,000 pelts 
were obtained with a gross value exceeding $725,000. 
This remarkable return came from an area that less than 
10 yeats ago did not produce more than 10,000 pelts 
worth about $10,000. A total of 971 trappers took part 
in this year’s harvest in The Pas area, while through- 


out the entire developed area in Manitoba it is estimated 
that about 1,800 participated. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


A GERMAN’S OPINION OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1845 


PROFESSOR of Hamburg, Germany, by 
A the name of John Gottfried Biittner, pub- 
lished in 1845 at Leipzig and Dresden a series of 
letters, ‘‘contributions to a correct knowledge of 
the United States, and their inhabitants, particu- 
larly of the German population, as to their re- 
ligious, moral, social and political views, and as 
an answer to the problem of emigration, together 
with information about climate and sickness in 
those States.” The Professor had been living in 
the United States for a long time, had been tra- 
velling quite extensively since 1834 and had writ- 
ten several works on the country. Professor Biitt- 
ner had published Warnungen und Rathschlaege 
der deutschen Gesellschaft in New York an Aus- 
wanderer (Hamburg, 1845. pp. 16) ; in 1846, Die 
Vereinigten Staaten von Nord-Amerika: Mein 
Aufenthalt und meine Reisen in  denselben 
(Hamburg, 1846. 2 vol.) and Die hoch-deutsche 
reformirte Kirche in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nord-Amerika von ihrer Griindung bis auf die 
neueste Zeit (Schleiz, 1846. pp. 154). In 1847 he 
collaborated in the publication of the A//gemezne 
Auswanderungs-Zeitung (Rudolstadt, 1847, Fol.) ; 
in 1849 Bittner published Der Staat Ohio: 
eine geographisch-statistisch-topographische Be- 
schreibung (Bayreuth, 1849. pp. 206), and in 
1854 he edited a revised edition of Traugott 
Hand-und Reisebuch fur Auswanderer (Bam- 
berg, 1854. pp. 744). The Professor was a shrewd 
observer of conditions not relating to things Cath- 
olic; concerning Catholics he was greatly preju- 
diced. It is interesting at the present time to 
read that Bittner predicted a hundred years 
ago the United States was predestined to play an 
important role in world politics. His other pre- 
diction that this country would also play an im- 
portant role “as regards Protestantism” has not 
come true. 

Professor Biittner writes, in the preface to his 
letters, which enjoyed a second edition, in 1847: 
“For some time past, and particularly of late, no 
country in the world has attracted the attention of 
the European people, be they monarchs, aristo- 
crats, Liberals, Protestants or Roman Catholics, 
to such a degree as the United States of America. 
Once’ a weak and neglected English colony, these 
States have governed themselves as free and in- 
dependent commonwealths since July 4, 1776, an 


eternally memorable day, and they have increased 
in importance and power to such an extent that 
they occupy the second place in commerce and 
need not fear even the ruler of the Seven Seas. 

“The number of States has increased from thir- 
teen to twenty-eight and will before long number 
thirty, for this or next year Wisconsin will apply 
for admission and the territories west of Missouri 
will be settled by immigrants, so that their popu- 
lation will within a short time reach the numbers 
required by law for admission into the Union. 

“It seems that the people of the United States 
are predestined to acquire new land not with can- 
nons and guns but with the axe and the plough. 
It seems the people have no other alternative, no 
matter how arrogantly and unjustly England may 
regard such a course of action. 


“The people know no rest or peace; they are 
impelled to travel onwards; unconsciously they 
are driven continuously forward. If the conti- 
nent would extend thousands of miles farther than 
it actually does, the people would nevertheless 
travel to those parts and settle there. Neither 
England nor the President of the United States, 
if he were to attempt to interfere, could check the 
urge of the people to travel into and settle in dis- 
tant lands. Like a wave the crowds of roving 
population roll west to the coast of the Pacific 
Ocean and south to Central-America. Yet no 
sooner are the people settled than they take root 
in their new homes. The Inaugural Address of 
President Polk in regard to the Oregon Territory 
is proof that he has a better conception of the 
spirit and character of Americans than had Mon- 
roe twenty-eight years earlier.) I am of the 
opinion that the people of the United States are 
predestined to play a more important part in 
world history, both as regards politics and Pro- 
testantism, than many shortsighted and conceited 
men may imagine. This country must possess 
some particular interest of greatest importance, 
because many hundreds of thousands of its chil- 
dren have immigrated and have adopted it as their 
country and many, many more will follow. 


“In Germany itself the emigrations cannot be 
stopped anymore and the larger numbers of emi- 
grants will go to the United States. 


1) Polk in his Inaugural Address of March 4, 1845, 
wrote: “Our title to the country of the Oregon is 
clear. The world beholds the peaceful triumphs of our 
emigrants.” Madison promoted commerce and naviga- 


tion. 
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“It is quite natural that many Germans should 
wish to obtain correct information about condi- 
tions prevailing in those Free States, about their 
good and bad prospects, about the lot of their 
brothers and sisters, who emigrated thither and 
about eventual prospects for new emigrants. All 
these points will be treated in the present book. 
These letters contain much information which 
was gained either from first-hand sources or un- 
impeachable authorities. The opinions which are 
set forth are the result of my innermost convic- 
tions. These letters are now sent out among my 
beloved countrymen with the wish that they may 
find a friendly reception and may convey to them 
a correct knowledge of the United States and their 
inhabitants, particularly the German population, 
as to their religious, moral, social and political 
conditions. Hamburg, April 8, 1845. Prof. J. G. 
Biittner.’’”) 

JOHN M. LeNuHarrT, O.Cap. 


Immigrants’ Aid Organized in 1807 


MONG other results, the early efforts pro- 
moted by the Central Verein to grant pro- 
tection to immigrants after their arrival in this 
country, one, reported in the Aurora, of Buffalo 
—issue of November 8, 1867—is worthy of men- 
tion. It appears from the account that a Com- 
mittee of Immigration had been appointed in Chi- 
cago by the Catholic Central Verein, and that this 
Committee had entered into an agreement with the 
representatives of Catholic societies of the city 
“that a good, Catholic, reliable and honest man 
be appointed to open in Chicago a lodging house 
for immigrants, whom he is to assist by word and 
deed in spiritual as well as temporal matters.” 
The account goes on to say: ‘The man select- 
ed for this post is Mr. Stephen Thometz who, 
for the time being, is located in the “Central 
House,” 101 Stuart Avenue. In future, immi- 
grants will be able to obtain lodging at a reason- 
able price and not be exposed to the danger of 
being cheated by runners. Mr. Thometz himself 


2) The writer used the copy preserved in the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, Pa. The Ex-Libris pasted 
on the front-cover discloses the interesting fact that 
the copy of the Carnegie Library came from the pri- 
vate library of the noted Protestant church historian, 
Carl August Hase, of Jena; it passed after his death 
into the Library of the University of Jena and from 
there into the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
There are no indications that the book was ever 
read. Its one-time owner, Prof. Hase, is well known 
as an implacable opponent of the Catholic Church and 
its dogmas and institutions. 
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will go to depots [to receive immigrants] and 
will also provide for their safe departure. The 
House is subject to the supervision of the Com- 
mittee of Immigration, composed of members of 
the various Catholic societies of the city. The 
members of the Committee have the right to in- 
vestigate at any time whether the immigrants are 
treated decently, but it must also see to it that 
Mr. Thometz suffers no loss on account of the 
care he may bestow upon poor immigrants. The 
Committee of Immigration is composed of the 
following men: Joseph Wallner, W. Dussmann 
and Philip Krickel, of St. Alphonsus Society; Mat- 
thew Schmitz, Ferdinand Krewer and Nicholas 
Mueller, of St. Michael’s Society; Francis Niesen, 
John Peter Résch and P. Molter, of St. Benedict's 
Society, and George Bleimes, Matthew Franzen 
and Matthew Brettner, of St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. John Fichter, Central Committee.”*) 

The last named individual, Fichter, was one of 
thirty-two members of the CV elected by the 
Pittsburgh Convention, on June 12, 1867, to the 
General Committee of Immigration set up by the 
organization.”) How long this Chicago Commit- 
tee may have functioned, we do not know. Pos- 
sibly the Chicago Fire of October 9, 1871, exerted 
its disrupting influence also on this well meant 
effort to protect immigrants, whose destination 
was Chicago or who were passinf through the city 
for points west and northwest. 


An American Factory in Germany 


R. HENRY BOERNSTEIN?’) wrote from 
Miinden in Hannover the following letter: 

“My short sojourn here in Miinden is not in- 
tended so much as a vist to this beautiful city and 
its picturesque location at the mouth of the 
Werra and Fulda rivers, which form here the 
source of the Weser, but rather as a visit to my 
friend and compatriot who has lived and worked 
here for a number of years. This man is Mr. 
Charles Miigge, formerly a citizen of Cincinnati 
and then of St. Louis, Mo., one of our ablest and 
most industrious and enterprising German-Ameri- 
cans. He was the first man who, during the forties, 
introduced the manufacture of oilcloth into the 
Mississippi Valley and thereby met the urgent 
need of water-proof cloths and overcoats and 
tents, etc., which were in demand with a great 


1) Aurora, Buffalo, November 8, 1867. piss 
*) Central-Blatt, July-August, 1933, pels3s 
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number of people who migrated in large groups 
over the plains westward to California. In a simi- 
lar way Mr. Miigge some years ago established in 
the well-wooded Miinden, the centre of railroads 
and navigable rivers, an American factory for the 
manufacture of barrels and buckets. It is oper- 
ated by both steam and machinery and is the first 
factory of its kind in Germany.” Financially it is 
a great success and despite extensions and enlarge- 
ments made every year, this factory can hardly 
fill the orders it receives from all over the country. 

“Prior to the erection of this factory buckets, 
tubs, flour barrels, and other kinds of barrels were 
made by hand, as a sort of winter-labor by the 
farmers of the Harz Mountains. Naturally these 
articles were comparatively expensive. Mr. 
Mugge imported all his machines from America 
and arranged his factory exactly on the plan of 
Tamm’s big factory in St. Louis, Mo. At present 
his factory covers a whole section of the city, in- 
cluding also dwellings and outbuildings. Six 
years ago the land was lying idle and only used 
as a brick yard, presenting an ugly aspect. 

“In Mr. Miigge’s factory hundreds of working- 
men have found steady work and good wages 
summer and winter and the government officials 
regard the establishment of this factory as a verit- 
able blessing for this rather poor section. Natu- 
tally these officials favor Mr. Miigge in every 
way. 

“When Mr. Migge first began to erect his fac- 
tory, nobody believed his undertaking would meet 
a real need. Some shook their heads incredulously, 
others smiled as in pity. All deplored the waste 
of the money to be squandered on the enterprise. 
Now since the factory has been completed and is 
doing splendid business, the story of the egg of 
Columbus is repeated, everyone saying: “Well, I 
could have accomplished this myself.’ 

“The chief thing is that American enterprise 
has again gained a signal victory. Now great en- 
gineers and manufacturers of machines arrive here 
from far and near to admire the wonders of our 
American machinemakers, and to look on when 
the simple and at the same time so ingeniously 
constructed engines work so well and with so lit- 
tle expense.’””) 


1) Bérnstein had been editor of the Anzeiger at St. 
Louis and a colonel of Mo. troops at the beginning of 
the Civil War. He was rewarded by Lincoln with the 
office of Consul at Bremen. 

2) Die Aurora, Buffalo, November 1, 1867, p. 2. 
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Collectanea 


ES former times church clocks were of great 
benefit to townspeople and villages, because 
the cost of watches and individual clocks did not 
permit everybody to possess them. The early Ger- 
man settlers in our country, accustomed to clocks 
striking the hour, put them into the towers of 
their churches at an early opportunity. 

According to the Aurora, of Buffalo, a clock 
made by Mr. Mathias Denz, of Buffalo, for the 
Church of the Assumption of the Blessed Lady at 
Syracuse, was installed there sometime before Oc- 
tober, 1867. The account published in the issue 
of November 1 of that year, states the clock “‘is 
now set up and runs smoothly to the greatest 
satisfaction of all inhabitants of the German sec- 
tion,’ meaning of Syracuse. But still the clock was 
not functioning in a perfect manner, the account 
admits, because the maker had been “forced to 
set up the dial-plate in the facade of the Church, 
since the tower has not as yet been built.” The 
clock therefore faced the west side of the street, 
and was visible only to people who lived on that 
side in close proximity to the Church. “Of 
course,” it is said, “this is only a temporary ar- 
rangement and this disadvantage will be elimi- 
nated the coming year with the erection of the 
tower when the dial-plate will be made visible 
to all.” 3 

About this time, Assumption Parish in Syracuse 
had a membership of five thousand souls. 


On few other States did the financial crisis of 
the thirties, and repeated visitations of the 
drought, place a heavier hand than on Arkansas. 
The following bit of information, reported at the 
time in the Arkansas Democrat from Morrilton, 
is of particular value: 

“Few rural communities in Arkansas have a rec- 
ord that will compare with that of St. Vincent, 
rural community of Conway county, 10 miles 
north of Morrilton. 

“The community has not had a person on the 
relief rolls since the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration was started, it was said, in spite 
of the fact that the community has a population 
of approximately 200. 

‘Most of the inhabitants of St. Vincent are of 
German or Swiss origin who for many years have 
made a success in dairying and diversified farm- 
ing. The community averages approximately 
$3,000 a year from the sale of dairy products 
alone.” 
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Book Reviews and Notes 
Received for Review 


Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Your Child From One to Six. 
146 p. 

Woodgate, M. v. Pascal and His Sister Jacqueline. B. 
Herder, St. Louis. 207 p. Price $2. ; 

Nuesse, C. J.. M.A. The Social Thought of American 
Catholics, 1634-1829. The Newman Book 
Shop, Westminster, Md. 315 p. Price $3._ 

Seliger, Robert V., M.D. The Role of Psychiatry in 
Alcoholism. Baltimore, Md. 23 p. Price 
50c. Also other pamphlets. ele 

Alcohol Hygiene, Vol. I. Spring-Summer Compilation, 
1945. Alcoholism Publication, Baltimore, 


Md. 88 p. 

Lochemes, Sr. Mary Frederick, O.S.F., and McNamara, 
Sr. Mary Patrice, O.S.F. The Church in 
Latin America. Catholic Action Bookshop, 
Wichita, Kansas. 56 p. 


Reviews 


PAMPHLET, the United Nations Charter, dis- 

cussed by Thomas H. Mahoney, to which is added 
“The Report of the Post-war World Committee,’ of 
the Catholic Association for International Peace, has re- 
cently come from the Paulist Press. It is the thirty-sixth 
publication of the organization, all of which are read- 
able and informative. 


The mere fact that a book has a Catholic for its 
author or is published under Catholic auspices does 
not mean it is suitable reading matter for the young. 
It is a well-informed missionary who has written 
us: “I was horror struck when I found this volume 
in a school library. It is not at all intended for the 
reading of ordinary lay people.’”’ Unfortunately, not 
sufficient attention is paid in this regard by many Cath- 
olics to the obligation both the natural law and canon 
law imposes upon readers. 


Green, Andrew, 0.S.B. A Retreat For Religious. B. 
Herder Co., St Louis, $2. 

Books of the present type are thrice welcome. It is 
not a strict ‘form’ meditation text. Rather, it is com- 
posed of fifteen dissertations on the matter basic in a 
retreat. The value of the work lies, primarily, in its 
ample and excellent exposition. To say anything new 
on such topics as venial and mortal sin, scandal, im- 
perfection, mortification, conversion, detachment, is not 
easy but the author from a wide spiritual experience has 
done that. But more, he has not neglected the con- 
structive side of retreat thought. Chapters on: Imita- 
tion of Christ, Alone with God, Prayer, Trials, and 
Final Warnings give rich forward progress to the life 
of union with God. 

Each of the fifteen chapters may well be subdivided 
into several periods of meditation as time and inclina- 
tion suggest. While retreat masters will find the 
treatise stimulating, its particular usefulness, I believe, 
will be to help those who must direct their own retreats. 
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It may also well serve as spiritual reading for priests 
and religious communities. The value of the book is 
considerably enhanced by a five page index. 

W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 


Steck, Francis Borgia, O.F.M. El Primer Colegio De 
America: Santa Cruz de Tlatelolco (con un 
estudio del Codice de Tlatelolco por R. H. 
Barlow). Mexico, Centro de Estudios His- 
toricos Franciscanos, 1944. Pp. iv, 106, ii. 


To make known to our readers who may be interested 
in procuring a copy of this important literary production 
of Father Steck (a copy may be had by addressing the 
order to the author at 1362 Monroe Street, N. E., Wash- 
ington 17, D. C.) we can do no better than print ex- 
tracts from a lengthy review of it written by a compe- 
tent scholar and professor of Northwestern University 
and published in the February, 1945, issue of The His- 
panic American Historical Review. The reviewer, Pro- 
fessor Philip Wayne Powell, writes: 

“Here is an excellent addition to the growing liter- 
ature on the early work of the Franciscans in the New 
World and a valuable contribution to desirable revision 
of opinion on the Spanish treatment of the native popu- 
lations in America, particularly in the field of educa- 
tion. It is a case study in the benevolent attitude of the 
Spanish government toward its new subjects during the 
early decades of Iberian conquest and colonization in 
America-= 4. 

“Through succeeding chapters the author traces the 
objectives of the Colegio’s foundation, its auspicious 
beginnings under the guidance of the Franciscan Fath- 
ets, organization and administration, curriculum and dis- 
cipline, the building and its equipment, sources of fi- 
nancial and spiritual support, famous students and teach- 
ers, conflicting opinions as to the desirability and use- 
fulness of the institution, and the final decadance and 
extinction of the Colegio... 

“The work comes to a conclusion with a careful 
analysis of the causes of decline and neglect which led 
to the final abandonment of a truly noble experiment. 
Opposition to the Colegio was evident from the be- 
ginnings. Some of this opposition was formidable in- 
deed; it was part of the whole lively controversy as to 
what Spanish policy should be with regard to the treat- 
ment of the New World natives. But the author is 
careful to point out that objections to higher education 
for the Indians were not the only factors in the decline 
of the institution. Some of the other handicaps which 
brought on this decline were: lack of financial suppott, 
the error of placing administration in the hands of In- 
dian graduates too soon after the foundation, misman- 
agement of funds by Spanish mayordomos appointed by 
the viceroy, conflict over appointments by the arch- 
bishop, and decline in the quality of teaching as the 
Indians came to be more and more loaded down with 
other work so that they had no time for real education 
or ‘cosas de espiritu.’ . . . 

“Father Steck writes with real feeling the truly tragic 
story of this nobly planned effort to soften the impact 
of European upon American civilization. The work is 
well organized, well written, and it is certainly one 
more evidence of the already proven soundness of the 
author’s scholarship.” . . . 
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onn. 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, Minn., C. V. Presi- 
dent; Very Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, St. Charles, 
Mo.; Rey..C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; Rev. Rudolph 
B. 4 Schuler, St. Louis, Mo.; F. Wm. Heckenkamp, 
Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., Omaha, Nebr. (on 
leave with the armed forces); John P. Pfeiffer, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
F. P. Kenkel, Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St. New Haven, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all mission gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
8835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
me later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 

ion. 


OUR EPISCOPAL SPIRITUAL PROTECTOR 


LL of the four Cardinals designated by Pope Pius 

XII on December 23 last have repeatedly demon- 
strated their interest for the Central Verein and their 
willingness to grant its efforts their sanction. Most Rev. 
Archbishop Edward Mooney, now of Detroit, gave 
most generously of his time and effort to the CV when 
it met in Rochester in 1934, at that time his episcopal 
city. Moreover, Archbishop Mooney on more occa- 
sions than one encouraged our Rochester Federation, 
for which he frequently had words of praise. Most 
Rev. Archbishop Francis J. Spellman too, since his 
coming to New York, has proven a friend of our 
organization. And regarding Most Rev. Archbishop 
Samuel A. Stritch, of Chicago, one is almost tempted 
to say that he has a weakness for the Central Verein. 
He has, in the course of the past twenty years, repeat- 
edly made sacrifices to meet requests addressed to him 
by the officers of the CV and NCWU. But it is the 
senior of the American hierarchy, Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop John J. Glennon, is also our oldest friend among 
the four designated Cardinals. 

Since coming to St. Louis from Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, over forty years ago, Cardinal Glennon, has re- 
peatedly and on many occasions demonstrated his will- 
inghess to meet every reasonable request the officers 
of the Catholic Union of Missouri or the Central Ver- 
ein addressed to him. But even when it was impos- 
sible for him to concede a favor, no one ever felt that 
it was for lack of interest or good will. Whenever he 
addressed a convention, whether State or National, he 

entered fully into the spirit of our program and granted 


every encouragement our people could expect. Every 
effort put forth by them received Archbishop Glennon’s 
consideration. He realized, on the other hand, that he 
was dealing with an intensely loyal group who would 
not act contrary to his wishes. 

The Central Bureau grew up in St. Louis very much 
like Topsy. But it received the same kindly consider- 
ation from the Archbishop of St. Louis as if it had 
been an important foundation. His attitude gave to 
those in charge of the institution a feeling of confi- 
dence and security which had gone far to facilitate its 
development. 

No less than four CV conventions were conducted 
in St. Louis since Archbishop Glennon succeeded the 
late Archbishop Kain: In. 1904, 1917, 1932, and 1942. 
Three times the Church services were conducted in the 
magnificent Cathedral of St. Louis; on all possible oc- 


casions our new Cardinal honored the delegates with 


his presence. It is therefore the Central Verein feels 
that St. Louis is, as it were, its home. All the more 
so, because in 1936 Archbishop Glennon consented 
henceforth to act as Episcopal Spiritual Director of our 
organization, which, in the very same year, received 
the mandate from the American hierarchy to engage 
in Catholic Action. 

With all of these facts in mind, every member of 
the Central Verein should feel grateful to the Holy 
Father for having elected the Archbishop of St. Louis 
to the Sacred College of Cardinals. But all should pray 
that God may sustain and protect the Cardinal on his 
journey to Rome. 
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What of Relief for Germany? 


e HARITY has gone to the aid of the destitute peo- 
ple of most countries of western Europe since the 
beginning of the winter. Unfortunately, it has not thus 
far been possible for private agencies of our country to 
extend relief to Germany and Austria. Since the re- 
turn of Father Edward E. Swanstrom, Assistant Direc- 
tor of War Relief Services, of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, at least the Catholics of America 
ate fully aware of the suffering of the people of those 
stricken nations, particularly of the children and the 
aged, due to the restriction placed on private aid by the 
Potsdam Agreement. It is certain that once the Ameri- 
can people as a whole were made aware of the condi- 
tions prevailing in Germany today, where, as Father 
Swanstrom states, ‘innocent children and the aged are 
literally dying from starvation in the streets of the 
large cities,’ public opinion would demand that Chris- 
tian charity should be permitted to exercise its pre- 
rogatives, the Potsdam Agreement notwithstanding. 

It stands to reason that only to dependable agencies 
can the task be entrusted to extend relief to the desti- 
tute people of Germany and Austria. It is to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that the State and War Departments, 
who must, as it were, assume responsibility for the ac- 
tion of any agencies they license, should stipulate the 
conditions to be observed by them. And although it 
is a terrible thought that, while lack of food, clothing, 
and warmth is undoubtedly hastening the death of 
thousands of people, relief action should be delayed, 
those most anxious to help can not force a quick de- 
cision on the question. 

Nevertheless, developments seem now to promise a 
solution of existing difficulties and that in the very near 
future the President’s War Relief Control Board will 
establish a plan under which responsible agencies may 
engage in relief work in Germany. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Patrick A. O’Boyle, Executive Director, War Relief 
Services, National Catholic Welfare Conference, is 
steadily pursuing the aim to bring about the possibility 
referred to. Whenever the plan has matured, both the 
Central Verein and the National Catholic Women’s 
Union will call on their members to co-operate whole- 
heartedly with the War Relief Services of the NCWC. 
Both of our organizations will collect clothing, possi- 
bly food, and, of course, money. Ultimately our contri- 
butions will be entrusted to the official Catholic charity 
organization of Germany, the Caritasverband, which 
has been reorganized and is functioning efficiently. Every 
means available will be made use of to carry the mes- 
sage to every society and every member affliated with 
th CV and the NCWU. 


Heed the Call of Charity 


RS. MARY F. LOHR, President of the National 
Catholic Women’s Union, has addressed a stir- 
ting appeal for action to the State, District and Local 
affiliates in behalf of the war-stricken peoples of Eu- 
rope. The communication states in part: 
“Through the radio and press you have undoubtedly 
heard of the appaling conditions facing the people of 
European countries, especially the suffering people of 
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Germany and Austria, who are confronted with stat- 
vation and exposure during the present winter. 

“Millions of destitute people need food, clothes, 
medicine and shelter, and unless immediate relief is 
given they will perish. The years of war have brought 
these people much suffering, but the months that lie 
ahead are too critical for human minds to conceive. 

“May I beg of you to first of all immediately con- 
tact your Senators and Congressmen to use their influ- 
ence in order tht private relief organizations may start 
operations in Germany and Austria. In the meantime 
leave no stone unturned in assuming the task of col- 
lecting clothing, worn and new materials that may be 
shipped once these regulations are eased and relief may 
be extended. It is our grave responsibility to aid such 
a heart-rending appeal for the sake of suffering hu- 
manity. It is our privilege at this eleventh hour to give 
a helping hand to the needy and oppressed people of 
Europe who have weathered the storm but cannot con- 
tinue unless we come to their aid.” 

Mrs. Lohr exhorts the women’s organizations to “‘re- 
spond wholeheartedly to the cries of innocent women 
and children who are homeless and on the verge of 
collapse.” 


A Word to Secretaries and Others 


Fe since the Christmas of 1939 Pope 
Pius XII has addressed himself to all mankind 
pleading the cause of peace. The leaders of the na- 
tions paid no heed to the Pope’s counsels and admoni- 
tions. But may Catholics point an accusing finger at 
them? Does there exist even today a well-informed 
Catholic public opinion, willing and able to give voice 
to the demand that Government should be guided in 
their action toward other peoples, including the van- 
quished, by the fundamental principles of justice which, 
although the Pope stresses them, are by no means of 
his making? They are eternal truths applied by him 
to the present conditions which so loudly call for a 
remedy. ee 

Unfortunately the majority of Catholics are ignorant 
of the Holy Father’s plans for permanent peace. What 
should be discussed in Catholic societies and discussion 
clubs has no attraction for men who must know that 
the future of civilization is at stake. The Secretary of 
evety society affiliated with the CV receives a copy of 
Social Justice Review. This copy is intended to serve 
educational purposes. Either the Secretary, or another 
officer of the organization, is expected to read and in- 
terpret for the members some instructive article con- 
tained in the CV’s national magazine. Particularly the 
chapters from Papal pronouncements, published in the 
section devoted to the Apostolate, are well adapted for 
this purpose. The present issue, for instance, presents 
an important part of the Holy Father’s last Christmas 
message. We recommend it to the attention of all our 
members. Verily, to state briefly one part of the Pope’s 
message: 

The present hour calls imperiously for collaboration, 
good-will, and reciprocal confidence in all peoples. 
Motives of hate, vengeance, rivalry, antagonism, un- 
fair and dishonest competition must be kept out of po- 
litical and economic debates and decisions. . 
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Contribution to Expansion Fund 


GOR many years the societies affiliated with the Min- 
~ nesota Branch of the Central Verein have been 
snerous in their support of the national organization 
id of the Central Bureau. A large portion of the 
‘iginal Endowment Fund which makes the operations 
f the Bureau possible was raised through the efforts 
f organizations and individuals in Minnesota. It is 
ot surprising, therefore, that the CV of that State, 
aowing well the purposes which the Bureau is in- 
nded to serve, should have recently contributed $500 
» the Expansion Fund. This amount was raised 
rough the donation of $235.28 by individual socie- 
2s, while the balance of the sum amounting to $264.72 
as added by the State Branch. The sum was forward- 
i by Mr. Baetz, Treasurer of the Minnesota State or- 
anization. 

The Minnesota Branch of the CV has also contributed 
100 to the Emergency Fund and the same amount to 
ve Chaplains’ Aid Fund of the Central Bureau. 


What of our Parish Credit Unions? 


. ] ERY little information has of late reached the Cen- 
tral Bureau from Credit Unions founded by out 
embers. It is true, conditions created by the war have 
wterfered with the development of the people’s banks 
ad prevented the organization of new institutions of 
sis kind. But the very fact that the vast majority of 
ar Parish Credit Unions have pursued an even course 
‘rough four years of war is a recommendation worthy 
- attention. It is, furthermore, desirable that the pro- 
otion of thrift and savings by Credit Unions should 
= stressed at the present time. Our generation needs 
be told of the virtue of frugality and that to squan- 
“r even a small part of one’s earnings is to jeopardize 
ae’s own “‘social security,” to use the deceptive phrase 
sined by our statists. The old German adage: “Save in 
ne and you will have something when in need!” is as 
ue as ever. The Parish Credit Union is ideally fitted 
serve the promotion of thrift, which demands of 
en frugality, and beyond that to aid its members by 
ans whenever a serious need for money in excess of 
eir resources may arise. The Parish Credit Union is 
yt, Moreover, a mere mutual savings and loan agency; 
is an institution animated by the spirit of social 
arity. 
Cape Breton Island, one of the Maritimes, is but a 
nall spot on the map of our continent. The people 
wage chiefly in fishing, canning, mining. According 
an account published early this year in Canadian 
pers the first chapter of credit union development in 
e industrial areas of Cape Breton has been written. 
welve thousand members in nineteen credit unions 
industrial ‘Cape Breton have saved a total in excess 
“one million dollars. To be exact the amount is 
|,074,382.08. Credit union loan business last year 
nounted to $989,775.89. 
The largest credit union in this area is that in New 
faterford, with total savings of September 30 of 
26,342.53, and total loan business of $281,363.59. 
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Five credit unions in the industrial areas have assets 
of over $100,000. Seven credit unions are operating 
on a full-time basis. 


“This development in Credit Unions,” so the account 
continues, “can be attributed in part to the splendid 
program of insurance which credit unions offer to mem- 
bers in this area. Under this plan a member increases 
his personal insurance according as he saves or borrows 
from his credit union. The cost of the insurance is 
paid out of the earnings of the credit union. Thou- 
sands of dollars have been paid in claims in the short 
time this insurance program has been in operation.” 

The Credit Union has a place in the society of today 
no other undertaking can fill so adequately as this. 
Since it is a Christian obligation to promote the wel- 
fare of our neighbors and the common good, let our 
members concern themselves with the possibility to 
found in their particular environments one of these 
beneficent institutions. 


Legislative Action in Missouri 


(= of the results of the longest session of the 
Legislature of the State of Missouri in the his- 
tory of this commonwealth was the rejection of a Bill 
intended to grant School Bus transportation to children 
attending private schools. It was the Senate eliminated 
this provision from the intended act. 

But the matter was not permitted to rest there. A 
Bill was introduced in the House of Representatives of 
the Legislature to re-instate the measure on the calen- 
dar. When voted on, it was adopted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, only four members of the House voting 
against reinstatement. 

This favorable result was in large measure due to 
the influence exercised by the Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, while the Cath- 
olic Union of Missouri rendered whatever aid it could. 
Its Legislative Committee addressed a communication 
to a select list of Representatives, presenting arguments 
directed ad hominemo. The letter stressed the fact 
that what was involved in the question was before all 
the health and the comfort of a large number of chil- 
dren. And continuing, it stated: “The health of these 
children is a matter of social welfare. Increased sick- 
ness among children, obliged to face rain and snow, 
excessive heat and excessive cold while on their way to 
school, is certain to be reflected in the general health 
of the community and public expenses even.” 

There were a considerable number of favorable te- 
plies received to this letter. The incident is mentioned 
here as proof that our organizations will not lack op- 
portunities for action, provided their officers and mem- 
bers are sufficiently well prepared to meet them. 

The soul of all these efforts, to see that justice is 
done to Catholics in this particular case, was Rev. Jo- 
seph A. Vogelweid, pastor of St. Peter's Church, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri, and the secretary of the Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference of the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis, Rev. Rudolph B. Schuler, both of them respected 
members of the CV. The final decision by the Legis- 
lature is pending at the time of our going to press. 
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New Life and In Memoriam Members 


qe Bureau is particularly happy to announce the 
enrollment as a Life Member in the Catholic Cen- 
tral Verein of Rev. Rudolph B. Schuler, pastor of Holy 
Ghost Parish in St. Louis. Fr. Schuler has been for 
some years a member of the CV’s Committee on Social 
Action and a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Catholic Union of Missouri. He also serves at present 
as Secretary of the Archdiocesan Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. 

We are likewise pleased to enroll the name of Mr. 
John D. Stadler, of Bronx, New York, as a Life Mem- 
ber in the CV. 

And In Memoriam enrollment in the Central Verein 
has been established for the late Mr. Bernard J. Wempe. 
It was subscribed by his son, Rev. A. A. Wempe, pas- 
tor of St. Francis de Sales Parish in St. Louis, in grate- 
ful memory of the sterling qualities of his father. Fr. 
Wempe exercises a sustaining influence in what is one 
of the largest single branches in the CV, St. Francis 
de Sales Benevolent Society. 


NCWU Felicitates Cardinals 
Designated 


ise announcement of the appointment of the new 
Cardinals was an occasion of special joy for the 
officers and members of the National Catholic Wom- 
en’s Union, especially since Most Rev. Samuel A. 
Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, is Spiritual Protector 
of our women’s organization. Since accepting this of- 
fice, the Cardinal-designate has always taken a genu- 
ine, in fact a fatherly interest in the affairs of the 
NCWU. Quite properly, the President of the NCWU 
addressed a letter of congratulations to His Eminence 
in the name of the officers and members which reads 
in part: 

“We deem it a privilege to express on this occasion 
our profound congratulations to our Episcopal Protector. 
Mindful of the fact that heavier responsibilities will 
be exacted from Your Eminence, the officers and mem- 
bers of the NCWU will unite in prayer, beseeching 
our Patroness, Our Lady of Good Counsel, to guide 
and protect your manifold labors and to watch over 
you during the dark days that lie ahead. 

“We appreciate the many valuable services Your 
Eminence has accorded our National organization, and 
take this opportunity again to express our thanks for 
your constant co-operation and sympathetic understand- 
ing of our problems.” 

On New Year's day President Lohr, and some forty 
members of the N. Y. local CWU, called upon Cardinal- 
elect Spellman, Archbishop of New York, to express to 
him their felicitations. On a number of occasions he 
has shown a genuine interest in the affairs of the 
NCWU. 

Mrs. Lohr also addressed a letter of congratulation 
in behalf of her organization to Cardinal-elect Glen- 
non of St. Louis. The communication states inter alia: 
“The National Catholic Women’s Union joins the Cath- 
olic Central Verein of America on this joyous occasion 
in wishing their Episcopal Protector every happiness in 
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the fulfillment of this august office. Ad multos annos. 

“We assure you of our prayers and faithful co-opera- 
tion, imploring our Divine Lord to give Your Emi- 
nence the necessary strength and courage to perform 
your added responsibilities.” 


Minnesota’s Juvenile Program 


OR MANY YEARS the Minnesota Branch of the 

CV has sponsored a program of youth activities. 
Funds are alloted by the State organization to the vari- 
ous affiliated societies for this purpose. 

A report on juvenile activities of the St. Anthony 
Society of Clara City, Minnesota, contains an interest- 
ing account of how this organization handled the sub- 
sidy of $10.50 it had received to promote the youth 
program. Since the young people were working steadily 
at various jobs, and the money could not be applied 
properly on that account, it was decided that one of 
the older members should put the money to work. Mr. 
Leo Thissen volunteered to buy seed corn, plant it on 
his ground and harvest and sell one-half of the prod- 
uct for the benefit of the Society. The corn froze, 
however, and Mr. Thissen offered the organization $50 
as its share. The entire sum was promptly paid to 
the State Secretary, Mr, August Jungbauer, for the bene- 
fit of the State Juvenile program. The Secretary of St. 
Anthony ociety, Mr. George J. Groebner, said this was 
done ‘‘because we will probably never make such a 
profitable transaction again.” 


District Activities 


HE resolution of the Milwaukee Conference on 

“The Will to Peace” was the subject of an address 
by Rev. Leo Kampmann, assistant pastor of St. Peter’: 
Church, St. Charles, Mo., at the meeting of the St. 
Louis District League in St. Monica’s Parish Hall, Creve 
Coeur, Mo., on Sunday, December 30. The speaket 
pointed out that efforts for peace must be based on the 
immutable laws of God, natural !aw and revealed, anc 
not on fluctuating and changeable human opinions de 
rived from the apotheosis of man. Fr. Kampmann’, 
address also threw considerable light on the danger ol 
judging war criminals on the basis of collective guilt 
because it is actually a racial doctrine against which w 
fought the war. 


The statement of the Bishops of the United State 
“Between War and Peace’ issued following their No 
vember convocation was the subject of discussion at th 
December meeting of the Rochester, New York, Brand 
of the CV, held in St. Joseph’s Parish, on December 16 
President William J. Wittman presided. Mr. Josepl 
H. Gervais, attorney, led the discussion; he referred te 
the importance of the Bishops’ statement, and calle 
particular attention to their description of Italy as “ai 
outpost of Western civilization” in the light of presen 
and prospective world conditions. 

Quite a number of those present participated in th 
discussion. Fr. Charles Guttenberger, C.SS.R., spok 
briefly, complimenting the members who took part o} 
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e excellence of discussion, and exhorting them to 
-ontinue to proclaim the truth, since the time has come 
& we, who possess the truth, must make our voices 
card. 

The organization took action to make it possible for 
tivate persons and organizations to send relief to the 
istressed peoples in Europe. The secretary was in- 
tucted to write the Representatives of the State in 
Vashington requesting that the ban on postal communi- 
itions with Germany and Austria be lifted. Mr. Harry 
e Cocq reported on his committee’s plans for a mem- 
ership drive. 

The annual memorial Mass for the organization’s 
eceased benefactor, Fr. Jacob Staub, was read in the 
foly Redeemer Church on January 20, 


On Sunday afternoon, December 9, the Syracuse, New 
‘ork, Branches of the CV and NCWU observed the 
east of their patroness, the Immaculate Conception, in 
.ssumption Church, where one week earlier the Cen- 


snnial of the parish had been celebrated. For nearly 


fty years the members of the two societies have gath- 
red annually on the Sunday within the octave of the 
zast to pay tribute to the Blessed Virgin. Services are 
anducted alternately in the three German parishes of 
ae city, Assumption, Holy Trinity and St. Joseph’s. 
. feature of this year’s service was the sermon by Fr. 
zerald Treacy, S.J., director of the Syracuse School of 
adustrial Relations. Widely known for his knowledge 
f the labor question, his sermon threw light upon the 
fatholic position on the problems involved in the cur- 
ent nationwide industrial unrest. 


Remember the Philippines 


HERE has reached us an acknowledgment for a 

copy of the “Epistles and Gospels for Sundays and 
Tolydays,”” sent to the Superior of the Mill Hill Fath- 
rs in the Philippines, so many of whose mission par- 
shes and parochial residences were destroyed by the 
vat. ‘The writer speaks of the book as “most beauti- 
al and very useful.” He adds: “The Epistles and Gos- 
els are so welcome, because they are from the new edi- 
on of the New Testament which is certainly a monu- 
rental work of the Biblical Association of America. I 
ad seen a New Testament of this kind and was 
harmed with its beautiful rendering of the text.” 
How thoroughly the Japanese must have accom- 
lished the destruction of the towns and villages from 
yhich they fled after the landing and successful opera- 
ions of the American Army even the stamps on com- 
qunications coming from the Philippines prove. The 
tamps on many letters have not been cancelled by some 
nechanical contrivance but by a post-office clerk’s pen. 
t is therefore not difficult to believe what a parish priest 
vrites us from Isabella Province, that after his return 
0 Ilogan, from whete he had fled at the approach of 
he Japanese, he had found nothing left “except a heap 
f debris and ruins.” But it is not only his church has 
een destroyed; all houses and buildings of any kind 
hroughout the town were burned down or demolished. 
In short,” this priest writes, “there is only desolation, 
nd that in the true sense of the word.” 
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Missionaries Need Reading Matter 


A MISSIONARY, he happens to be a Bendictine, 
writing from British East Africa, added to a let- 
ter, addressed to the Bureau, the following post script: 
“May I say one thing more? We missionaries fre- 
quently feel it to bea hardship that we lack what would 
help to keep us in contact with the development of 
knowledge in the various fields of scientific effort and 
progress. After a day’s work we would like to have 
something to read, either of a theological, apologetical, 
or sociological nature. Even a good story occasionally. I 
do not know if there is a possibility of your obtaining 
anything of the kind for me or whether you could find 
someone willing to pay the subscription to the Reader's 
Digest or Geographical Magazine. I would. be most 
stateful for any book or magazine worthwhile read- 
ing. 

Unfortunately, no copies of the Geographical Maga- 
zine reach us; good books too are all too scarce. Quite 
generally the supply of worthwhile magazines does not 
meet with our requirements. We have an astonishing 
large list of missionaries, residing in all parts of the 
world, and what we do receive, magazines or books, 
are forwarded to them on a monthly schedule. 


Maternity Guild Movement 


TH Commonweal some months ago published an 
article on Maternity Guilds in its “Inner Forum” 
section. Valuable statistical information as well as an 
account of the objectives and limitations of the Guild 
plan are presented by the writer. 

From the replies to a questionnaire sent to some 58 
hospitals by the Rev. Jos. J. Schagemann, C.Ss.R., lead- 
er of the maternity guild apostolate in this country, 
the following information regarding the cost of ma- 
ternity care was obtained: “Flat rates for taking care of 
mother and baby for ten days in a hospital ward and 
delivery by an interne under supervision of a staff phy- 
sician ranged from $45 to $70. Rates for semi- 
private and private accommodations are corresponding- 
ly higher. The fee for an obstetrician is from $50 up, 
depending on the family’s ability to pay. Normally for 
private and semi-private patients there are additional 
charges of about $25 for delivery room and other ser- 
vices.” Average cost of having a baby, then, ranges 
from $120 to $145, quite a large sum for the family 
of moderate means. 

It is further stated that Guilds are organized on a 
parish basis for the purpose of meeting all or part of 
this cost, depending upon the financial strength of in- 
dividual units. Family members are expected to con- 
tribute regularly, not only during the years when they 
may need assistance but always. In order that ample 
funds may be available, it is recommended that each 
parish enroll sustaining members whose contributions 
ate intended to aid the purpose of the guild. 

That the Maternity Guild is more than an economic 
institution, the Commonweal article points out in the 
following statement: 

“The educational side of the work is equally import- 
ant, particularly the inculcation of Christian ideals re- 
garding marriage, instruction in child care and oppo- 
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sition to the forbidden practice of contraception. Chari- 
table members engage in the making of layettes for 
poor mothers and take charge of the home while the 
mother is at the hospital. The guilds enjoy the spe- 
cial patronage of St. Gerard Majella as well as of Our 
Lady and. St. Joseph.” 

Fr. Schagemann’s records show that there are at pres- 
ent some 84 Guilds in operation in the United States. 


Miscellany 


[ese the past month, the St. Joseph’s Verein 
of Cottonwood, Idaho, forwarded to the Secretary 
of the Central Verein, Mr. Albert Dobie, a check for 
$200 intended for the relief of the war-stricken in Eu- 
rope. Several other contributions for this cause were 
received by the Central Bureau. 


Among the generous contributions to the Chaplains’ 
Aid Fund of the Central Bureau, mention must be 
made of the gift of $550 to the fund made by the 
Missouri Branch of the NCWU. The sum represented 
the women’s share of the proceeds of a social sponsored 
in St. Louis by the CU and the CWU of the State. The 
contribution of the men’s section of CU of Missouri, 
also amounting to $550, was referred to in a previous 
issue of SJR. 


The policy inaugurated by the Catholic Union of 
Illinois, to request the Bishops of the State to appoint 
a Spiritual Adviser to the organization for their re- 
spective Dioceses, has now resulted in the selection by 
Most Rev. John J. Boyland, Bishop of Rockford, of Fr. 
H. A. Meilinger, pastor of Our Lady of Good Counsel 
Parish at Aurora, Illinois, for the position. 

The ordinaries of the Dioceses of Belleville and 
Springfield, Most Rev. Henry Althoff and Most Rev. 
James J. Griffin, acted favorably on the proposition, as 
was reported in a previous issue of S/R, in the fall. 


A Christmas communication was addressed to the 
members of the Catholic State League of Texas by 
President Frank Gittinger. He pointed out, first of all, 
the blessing of having been able to celebrate the past 
Christmas with the world enjoying a measure of peace. 

The members are urged to rejoice with one of the 
faithful members of the State organization of Muen- 
ster, Mr. Joseph A. Weinzapel, whose son, Rev. Thos. 
ee was ordained to the priesthood in Decem- 

er. 

The President of the CSL urged affiliated societies in 
Texas to respond to the appeal of the Central Bureau 
for aid to carry on the many activities the Bureau is 
engaged in. 


Subscribers to Social Justice Review should attempt 
to discover Libraries, public or institutional, which de- 
sire to have a file of our magazine or to complete the 
series. We were recently informed that one of our 
members at New Ulm, Minnesota, donated eighteen 
volumes of S/R to Marygrove College at Detroit, Mich., 
after he had been told they were wanted for the insti- 
tution’s Library. At the same time, he donated fifteen 
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volumes of the Fortnightly Review, edited for so long 
by the late Arthur Preuss, to St. Mary of the Lake Semt 
nary at Mundelein, Illinois. 

Complete volumes of SJR are always welcome at th 
Bureau. We are rarely able to supply Libraries with 
complete sets. A few years ago St. Mary’s College al 
Notre Dame, Indiana, purchased from us an incomplet 
set; unfortunately we have not as yet furnished th 
volumes lacking at that time. 


The article “A Ferocious Aspect,” published in the 
September issue of S/R, was reprinted by The Apostle 
a monthly magazine published by Mariannhill Missior 
Society. The article was among the first to appear if 
the Catholic Press exposing the inhumanity of the Pots: 
dam declaration, now zeferred to as “the most infamous 
document of all history.” It provided for the forcec 
migration of over ten million people from lands te 
which their forefathers had been called or emigrated te 
voluntarily, in most cases centuries ago. The veil of se: 
crecy is still drawn over this part of the European scene 
but it appears that the expulsion of the people from suck 
German provinces as Silesia, Pomerania has been dis 
continued for the present. 


Those fond of repeating the humorous assertion that 
“you can never understand a woman’ might arrive at 
a different opinion were they to read carefully the 
Pope’s address to a large gathering of women in the 
Vatican. This allocution presents not only an outline 
of the present-day political and social duties of wom- 
en, but a philosophy of action pertaining to woman’s 
mission in the service of the Church under existing 
conditions. 

The Central Bureau is reprinting in the form of 4 
24-page pamphlet the article on “Present Day Tasks of 
Woman” the concluding portion of which appears in 
this issue of SJR. Those interested in the subject 
should welcome this explanation and clarification of 
the Pope’s address by Rev. Dr. Charles Bruehl. 


From the house of studies of a certain Order came 
this promising bit of information: “The interest of the 
clerics in Catholic Action, real Catholic Action, is the 
most encouraging. part of my work. They do not con: 
fine themselves to theoretical study, but make earnest, 
manly efforts to carry out their ideal in their daily lives, 
‘twenty-four hours a day in the service of Christ.” Thai 
is about all one could demand of them.” 

The writer of the letter, from which we quote, i: 
the lector of philosophy. ~ 


One of the first letters to reach the Bureau from < 
British Mandate Territory in Africa, written by a Sis 
ter, the Superior of a Hospital for natives, states: “We 
are greatly indebted to the English Government thai 
they permitted us to remain at our post while all Prot 
estant missionaries were interned and must now returr 
to Europe. Of course, we held strictly to the condition: 
of the parole and even before the war kept aloof from 
politics.” 


DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


NACH CHAPERITO. 


(Aus den Lebensnachrichten des hochw. 
Peter Kuppers. ) 


XX. 


AS Eine muss ich sagen. Meinen Schwe- 

stern hat nie etwas gefehlt, und ich war 
stets darauf bedacht, dieselben zufrieden zu stel- 
len. Mexiko allerdings passt nicht in die Ver- 
einigten Staaten. Das habe ich damals erfah- 
fen; es war eine gute Lektion ftir mich. In 
der Schule oder in den Schulen, wenn ich die 
Offentliche Schule miteinschliesse, ging immer 
alles gut, denn die Schwestern waren tiichtige 
und geschulte Lehrerinnen, auch wenn sie, mit 
Ausnahme einer einzigen, kein oder wenigstens 
nicht viel Englisch verstanden. Ich selber konnte 
thnen jedoch nie etwas Recht machen. Ich 
muss doch ein sonderbarer Kautz gewesen sein, 
und ich glaube, es gibt einige Leute, nach 
deren Meinung ich das auch heute noch bin. 
Da ich das angekaufte Pfarrhaus nicht mochte, 
schon der Lage wegen, so baute ich mir vier Rau- 
me, ganz einfach, denn fiir mich selber habe ich 
nie viel verlangt. Das Haus, das meine Haushal- 
terin bezahlt hatte, wurde verkauft und das Geld 
fiir das neue Pfarrhaus verwandt. Den Schwe- 
stern baute ich eine eigne Kapelle, tat noch vieles 
andere, um alles so angenehm wie moglich zu ma- 
chen. Aber wie gesagt, ich muss ein sonderbarer 
Patron gewesen sein. Nach und nach, langsam 
aber sicher kam das Verhangnis, denn mit den 
‘Gottern ist nicht gut Kirschen essen. Sie spucken 
einem die Steine ins Gesicht. 

Wie es eigentlich kam, weiss ich nicht mehr so 
genau. Jedoch, eines Tages fuhren ein paar mei- 
‘ner Schwestern nach Santa Fe, darunter befand 
sich die Oberin. Als die zuriickkamen, waren sie 
ganz aufgeregt. Sie erzahlten mir, dass sie beim 
Erzbischof gewesen seien und dass der Erzbischof 
'iihnen keine Beachtung geschenkt habe und ihnen 
noch nicht mal einen Stuhl zum Niedersitzen an- 
geboten habe. Warum es sich handelte, ist mei- 
mem Gediachtnisse entschwunden, aber ich war 
Miber diese Behandlung aufgebracht. Es nahm 
mich nicht lange nach Santa Fe zu fahren, um dem 
Erzbischof dariiber Vorstellungen zu machen. Er 
schaute mich kleinen Knirps, was ich auch im Ver- 
gleich zu ihm war, gross an und sagte mir, die 
ganze Geschichte sei Einbildung. So waren auch 
: Dinge Einbildung und man sollte den- 


ken, dass ein Priester, der alles hingibt fiir Schwe- 
stern, es doch redlich und ernst meint. 


Das Verhangnis kam. Ich hatte mir vorgenom- 
men, eine grosse Mission oder geistige Erneuerung 
oder sogar Erniichterung in meiner grossen und 
zerstreuten Pfarrei zu halten. Ich liess zwei 
Priester kommen, die Spanier waren, kein Englisch 
konnten, aber dafiir desto besser Spanisch. Nun 
muss ich mich in acht nehmen, nicht zu viel zu 
sagen. Die Mission war ein grosser Erfolg in je- 
dem Orte. Aber da war ein Kunde, der mit der 
Frau eines anderen lebte und sogar Anstrengun- 
gen machte, mit einer schénen jungen Tochter 
derselben Frau anzubinden. Die verheiratete Frau 
war ihm wahrscheinlich zu alt geworden mit der 
Zeit. Ich wusste die Geschichte von bester und 
sicherster Quelle. Dies erzahlte ich einem der 
Missionare, der die Frau kommen liess und sie da- 
zu bewegte, ihr Schandleben aufzugeben. Aber, 
aber, all zu grosser Eifer schadet nur; so ging es 
auch mir, denn der Kunde liess es sich nicht bie- 
ten, dass wir Priester in sein raudiges Handwerk 
pfuschten. Seit der Zeit fing der Mensch an, ge- 
gen mich zu arbeiten und desto mehr noch, weil 
schliesslich die Frau ihr altes Leben doch fort- 
setzte. Ein kleiner Fluss, dessen Wasser zur Be- 
wasserung des Landes in Chaperito gebraucht wur- 
de und somit die Lebensquelle der Bevélkerung 
war, schlangelte sich durch den Ort. Eine grosse 
Landcompany unternahm es, weit von Chaperito 
einen Reservoir zu bauen und der Fluss sollte das 
Wasser dazu liefern, damit die Company mehr 
Land oberhalb Chaperito bewdssern kénne. Ich 
protestierte dagegen und wiess darauf hin, dass 
schliesslich alles Wasser von der Company ge- 
braucht werden wiirde und dass somit die Leute 
nicht geniigend Wasser haben wiirden zur Bewas- 
serung ihres Eigentums. Dieser Mensch nun at- 
beitete gegen mich und bewies den Leuten das 
Gegenteil, und so wurde der Damm gebaut und 
es zeigte sich bald, dass ich Recht hatte. Heute 
ist der Ort, sowie verschiedene andere, wertlos; 
fast alle Leute sind weggezogen. Dann kam noch 
etwas anderes dazu. Es wurde behauptet, dass 
Chaperito und noch zwei andere Orte in einem 
gewissen sogenannten “Landgrant’’ lagen und 
dass die Leute kein Recht hatten, ihre Kithe und 
Schafe und Ziegen auf dem umliegenden Grass- 
lande zu weiden. Ich ergriff wieder die Initiative, 
denn ich glaube, es ist die Sache eines Priesters, 
auch fiir das materielle Wohl seiner Leute Sorge 
zu tragen. Das gab nun lange Verhandlungen 
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mit Advokaten und Politikern. Da standen aber 
die Leute stramm zu mir und ich erklarte, lieber 
alles durch das Gericht verlieren zu wollen, als 
den landhungrigen Wé6lfen den Willen zu tun. 
Wir gewannen und so wurde jedem der Bewohner 
des Ortes einige tausend Acker Land gerichtlich 
zugesprochen, das als Weideland benutzt wurde. 
Trotzdem wurde nach und nach unter der Hand 
gegen die Leute gearbeitet und sehr viele Leute 
liessen sich betéren. Fir ein wenig Geld, zwanzig 
bis fiinfzig Dollar, wurde das Weiderecht der 
einzelnen von Companien abgekauft und die setz- 
ten dann soviele Tiere auf die Weide, dass die 
paar Schafe, Ziegen oder Kiihe der armen Leute 
nicht geniigend Nahrung mehr finden konnten. 
Da war keine Verteidigung mehr méglich, denn 
das Verkaufen war jedes Eigentiimers Recht. Der 
Kunde, der immer gegen mich arbeitete, hatte set- 
ne Schafherden weit weg auf seinen eignen Be- 
sitzungen und stdrte sich wenig an die armen 
Leute und deren Rechte. 


Dazu kam noch eine andere Sache, und die 
ging mir fast schief. Ich bin in Deutschland ge- 
boren und soviel ich mich erinnere, stellte ich 
meine ersten Papiere, um amerikanischer Burger 
zu werden, vor dem europadischem Kriege aus. 
Ich war der einzige Deutsche in Chaperito, und 
als nun Amerika den Krieg erklarte, hatte ich 
meine Burgerpapiere noch nicht. Nattrlich tat 
mit der ganze Krieg gegen mein Heimatland 
leid, aber ich kannte meine Pflicht. Amerika war 
meine neue Heimat. Eines Tages kamen einige 
Politiker nach Chaperito, um eine grosse Ver- 
sammlung abzuhalten, damit die Leute Kriegs- 
bonds kaufen sollten. Ich wurde eingeladen, an 
der Versammlung teilzunehmen und zu sprechen. 
Wie wehe es mir auch im Herzen tat, gegen 
meine Heimat zu helfen, aber ich tat es, und hielt 
eine ziindende Rede. Trotzdem kam es mir zu 
Ohren, dass ich von gewissen Personen, und be- 
sonders von jenem gewissen Menschen hamisch 
El Aleman, der Deutsche, oder sogar El Estran- 


gero, der Fremde, der Auslander benannt wurde.. 


Da ich ein Auslander war, so musste ich mich 
auch darin fiigen, wie alle anderen Auslander in 
den Staaten, dass meine Fingerabdriicke genom- 
men wurden, und dieser Mensch wurde dazu be- 
stimmt, das zu tun! Das war mir nun nicht ge- 
rade sehr angenehm, aber ich fiigte mich still- 
schweigend. Nach dem Kriege tat ich alles, um 
sobald als méglich meine letzten Papiere zu be- 
kommen, aber die Sache zog sich in die Lange. 
Ich hatte keine Ahnung, was eigentlich vorging 
und dass im Geheimen alles gegen mich vorbe- 
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reitet wurde. Natiirlich hatte dieser Kunde Hel- 
fershelfer. W4ahrend ich in Chaperito war, konn- 
te ich tberhaupt die Papiere nicht bekommen, 
aber nachdem ich versetzt worden war, wurde ich 
offiziell in Kenntniss gesetzt, dass ich am 12ten 
Dezember, 1920, in Las Vegas vor Gericht zu 
erscheinen habe. Ich war auch da. Ich wurde 
verhért und ich glaube nicht, dass ich eine Frage 
unbeantwortet liess. Richter Lehy prasidierte, 
Ich dachte schon: Jetzt wirst du Biirger, als ein 
Staatsanwalt fiir die Regierung mich aufs Korn 
nahm und mir unverbliihmt sagte, dass ich wah- 
rend des Krieges gegen die Vereinigten Staaten 
agitiert habe und er deshalb den Antrag stelle, 
mir die Birgerpapiere zu verweigern. Ich war 
wie zerschmettert; auch der Richter war ganz er- 
staunt, denn ich war nicht auf den Kopf gefallen. 
Ich bat ums Wort und dann erklarte ich, dass ich 
wohl wiisste, dass ich und niemand ein Recht 
habe, das Birgerrecht zu fordern, sondern dass 
es ein Privileg sei. Da aber Anklagen gegen mich 
erhoben worden seien, so bate ich darum, mich 
wenigstens verteidigen za difen. Dann sagte 
ich, ich wisse auch, wer die Anklager seien und 
einer von denen, ein Helfershelfer meines gréss- 
ten Feindes, sitze hinter Schloss und Riegel im 
Zuchthause von Leavenworth, und besitze deshalb 
sein Biurgerrecht nicht mehr, und sein Zeugnis 
und seine Anklagen diirfen daher nicht von einem 
amerikanischen Gerichtshofe benutzt werden. Der 
Richter nahm sofort fiir mich Stellung und ent- 
schied, dass ich ein Recht habe mich zu vertei- 
digen und verschob die Sache bis zum nachsten 
Termin. In der Zwischenzeit wurden meine Zeu- 
gen zusammen geholt und da sah die Sache ganz 
anders aus. Als Zeugen liess ich besonders die 
Politiker heranholen, die mich auf der oben er- 
wahnten Versammlung ,hatten sprechen horen. 
Jedoch meinen nachsten Termin konnte ich wegen 
Krankheit nicht erscheinen, aber ich hatte meinen 
Advokaten da, der mich vertrat. Die Abschrift 
des Verhérs wurde mir zugeschickt und Dank 
meiner Zeugen wurde ich vom Richter benachrich- 
tigt, beim nachsten Termin persénlich zu erschei- 
nen. Das tat ich auch, aber am Morgen vor der 
Gerichtssitzung besuchte ich einen sehr einfluss- 
reichen Freund und erklarte ihm die Sache und 
bat um Hilfe. Er telephonierte sofort dem Rich- 
ter und als er den Horer vom Telephon ab- 
nahm, sagte er mir: Der Richter lasst sagen, 
dass ich nur im Gerichte zu erscheinen habe 
und dass mir meine Biirgerpapiere an demselben 
Morgen dann noch ausgestellt wiirden. Donner, 
das war gut. Ich erschien vor Gericht in sehr 
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| a Stimmung. Mein Name wurde zuerst 
ufgerufen und der Richter, nachdem ich meinen 
ngewiesenen Platz innerhalb der Schranken ein- 
senommen hatte, sagte, dass mir das Biirgerrecht 
sewahrt sei; ich solle warten bis nach dem Ver- 
«Or der anderen Gesuchsteller und dann meinen 
~teueid ablegen. So hatte ich gewonnen. Eini- 
se meiner Priesterfreunde waren zugegen und 
wach der Ablegung des Eides standen wir im Cor- 
iidor des Gerichtsgebaudes, wo ich die Gratula- 
aon meiner Freunde entgegennahm. Wir spra- 
then eifrig Deutsch, als jemand seine Hand auf 
eine Schulter legte. Ich drehte mich um, und 
ra meinem Erstaunen sah ich den Staatsanwalt — 
ch glaube sein Name war Philips — und in guter 
eutscher Sprache gratulierte er mir zum Siege, 
en ich uber diese Halunken gewonnen hatte. Bis 
meute noch bin ich ein treuer Birger und hoffe 
wuch bis zum Tod treu zu meiner Fahne zu stehen. 


- (Fortsetzung folgt) 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 


Previously reported: $1,097.50; E. Reichel, Ohio, $2; 
J. B. Schuermann, Mo., $1; H. J. Wolf, Minn., $2; Rt. 
Rev. J. Wurm, Minn., $5; Rev. P. J. Seeger, N. Y., $2; 
Hioly Name Soc., St. Martin’s Parish, Chicago, Ill., $5; 
Rev. J. Steinhauser, Wisc., $5; M. Weiden, N. Y., $25; 
B. C. Schaper, Mo., $2.50; F. Kueppers, Minn., $10; P. 
Wenzel, Kas., $15; Rey. A. J. Mersinger, Mo., $5; Wm. 
Bruce, Wisc., $10; Mrs. F. P. Kenkel, Mo., $5; E. 
Kuyath, Mo., $1; Rev. F. X. Albert, La., $5; Rev. L. 
Zirbs, Wisc., $5; J. G. Schottel, Mo., $10; F. C. Blied, 
Wisc., $5; Most Rev. E. V. Byrne, New Mexico, $15; 
Most Rev. J. H. Schlarman, IIl., $100; Rev. J. B. Vorn- 
holt, Kas., $5; Wm. Hemmerlein, N. Y., $5; Mrs. A. 
C. Flusche, Texas, $1; Mrs. G. Berzel, No. Dak., $1; 
Mrs. M. Weissler, Texas, $5; Miss J. Scheppers, Mo., 
$1; Cath. Men’s Ass’n, Racine, Wisc., $10; Dist. League 
of St. Louis and St. Louis County, Mo., $25; St. Jo- 
seph’s Society, Troy, N. Y., $10; Mrs. Th. Blonigan, 
Minn., $10; A. W. Miller, M.D., Ind., $5; G. Kopser, 
N. Y., $2; A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $5; E. Ostermann, N. 
J., $5; Rev. A. C. Schnellenberger, Ind., $16; Pallottine 
Fathers, Milwaukee, Wisc., $10; Assumption Abbey, 
Richardton, No. Dak., $10; Most Rev. C. E. Byrne, 
Texas, $10; A. Esswein, Mo., $1; Rev. J. M. Louis, 
Mich., $2; Wm. Griebel, Md., $5; C. K. of St. George 
Br. 199, Clearfield, Pa., $2; Franciscan Fathers, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., $2; H. J. Treshler, Mich., $5; P. Mohr, 
Kas., $5; H. Dittlinger, Texas, $100; E. A. Dambhorst, 
Ill., $2; L. N. Dielmann, Texas, $5; O. Jaeger, N. Y., 
$5; Rt. Rev. R. T. Crean, N. J., $25; Miss K. Keilman, 
Ind., $5; Rev. P. J. Schnetzer, Texas, $10; V. F. Reis, 
Mo., $5; St. Ann’s Society, LaCoste, Texas, $5; Wm. 
Pohl, Minn., $100; CWU, Essex Co., N. J., $10; Rev. 
C. Bruehl, Pa., $5; A. Neckermann, Pa., $1; ‘NCWU, 
Conn. Br., $25; Wanderer Printing Co., Minn., $5; N. 
N., Wisc., $2.50; N. N., Cincinnati, $1; St. Henry’s Soc., 
Evansville, Ind., $10; Rey. L. Rieth, Kas., S25 be 
Peter’s Benev. Soc., Milwaukee, Wisc., $5; Rev. C. M. 
Guttenberger, N. Y., $10; WCU, Lincoln, IIl., $5; Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Ott, Ill., $5; Capuchin Fathers, Detroit, 
Mich.,, $10; Mrs. M. Fellenz, Md., $5; Rev. J. J. Muel- 
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ler, Ohio, $3; Rev. F. R. Pozek, Minn., $5; Rev. B. J. 
Benten, Mo., $10; Holy Trinity Soc., Syracuse, N. Y., $5; 
Rev. J. C. Daniel, Pa., $5; Franciscan Fathers, Oak- 
land, Calif., $10; Rev. M. Lensing, O.S.B., Ark., $2; 
A. Dirkson and Sons, Tll., $25; Ss. Peter and Paul So- 
ciety, Mankato, Minn., $5; St. Ann’s Soc., Délano, 
Minn., $3; Wm. Gerlach, Minn., $5; Ss. Peter and Paul 
Court No. 61, C. O. of F., Ill., $5; Mr. and Mrs. P. J. 
A. Binder, Pa., $5; Rt. Rev. H. J. Kaufmann, Mich., 
$10;P. B. Dérbacher, Conn., $5; J. J. Post, Pa., $3; Rev. 
Felix, O.S.B., Fla,, $5; J. Kilzer, No. Dak., $25; N. N., 
Blackduck, Minn., $5; Rev. J. G| Herman, Kas., $10; 
St. Joseph’s Parish, Mt. Hope, Kas., $25; C. R. Hilde- 
brandt, Ohio, $10; N. N., Schulenberg, Texas, $2; St. 
Martin’s Court No. 34; C.0.F., Chicago, Ill., $5; Chris- 
tian Mothers’ Society, St. Joseph’s Church, Cottle- 
ville, Mo., $2; Rev. J. L. Wolter, Washington, $5; 
G. J. Jacob, Conn., $10; Effingham Co. Printing Co., 
Ill., $25; Mrs. H. E. Feldhake, Ill., $5; C. J. Lonsdorf, 
Pa., $2; St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md., $5; 
Christian Mothers’ Altar Soc., St. Anthony Church, 
San Francisco, Calif., $10; Most Rev. H. Althoff, Il., 
$25; A. Schneiderhahn, Mo., $10; J. Haspert, No. Dak., 
$5; Perpetual Help Benev. Soc., St. Louis, Mo., $2; E. 
Hackner, Sr., Wisc., $15; Minnesota Br. CCV, $100; 
Rev. J. Bremerich, Mo., $5; Ph. W. Kleba, Mo., $10; 
H. Wittrock, N. Y., $5; P. Berger, N. J., $2; E. C., St. 
Louis, $25; A. J. Pfeiffer, Mo., $2; Rev. R. B. Schuler, 
Mo., $10; St. Joseph Benev. Soc., Little Rock, Ark., 
$5; Miss L. Cambeis, N. Y., $5; V. Rev. L. J. Haupt, 
Minn., $5; Rev. H. E. Stitz, Mo., $5; St. Mary’s School 
Ass’n, St. Louis, $5; Rev. S. M. Brueckmann, So. Dak., 
$2; Rey. J. Rewinkel, Conn., $5; A. B. Kenkel, Md.,. $5; 
J. H. Gervais, N. Y., $10; Knights of St. Geo. Br. 247, 
Bedford, Pa., $2; Rev. J. Henrich, N. Y., $10; Rev. J. 
Engler, Pa., $5; St. Joseph’s Benev. Soc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., $5; J. Hartlieb, Mo., $5; KE. P. Heberle, N. Y., 
$1; St. Liborious Court No. 108, C.O.F., Chicago, IIL, 
$5; Rev. F. J. Bergs, Fla., $10; Rev. J. May, Pa., $5; 
J. Kessler, Mo., $1; Mrs. E. Schwedler, Mo., $1; Rev. 
J. N. Wachter, Pa., $20; B. A. Spaeth, Iowa, $100; 
CCV of A, N. Y., $15; St. Michael’s Society, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., $10; J. H. Zipf, Mo., $2; St. Boniface 
Men’s Soc., LaFayette, Ind., $10; Ss. Peter and Paul 
Soc., New Braunfels, Texas, $5; Wm. J. Mersinger, 
Mo., $10; Miss R. J. Seitz, Ill., $5; Rev. W. Alexander, 
Md., $5; H. J. Herberholt, Mo., $5; J. Hanfland, IIl., 
$3; St. Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $25; 
Rey. B. J. Zeiser, N. Y., $3; St. Peter’s Parish, Sisse- 
ton, So. Dak., $5; Wm. Wittmann, N. Y., $5; St. Jo- 
seph Society, Sacred Heart Parish, Muenster, Texas, 
$25; Catholic Kolping Society, Rochester, N. Y., $5; 
C. K. of St. Geo. Br. 162, Shenendoah, Pa., $5; Rev. 
C. H. Schmitt, Mo., $5;.V. A. Gummersbach, Mo., $30; 
Mrs. A. Steigler, Conn., $1; Rev. P. Cuny, Conn., $10; 
V. H. Beckman, Ohio, $5; Rt. Rev. J. J. Raith, No. 
Dak., $10; Rev. F. Kehlenbrink, Mo., $5;.A. Plass, 
Wisc., $10; E. Weiss, Conn., $5; Very Rev. G. P. Ab- 
erle, No. Dak., $5; J. Ferber, Minn., $1; St. Joseph’s 
Benev. Soc., San Francisco, Calif.; $5; S: Rechner, IIl., 
$1; J. Spaeth, Ill., $25; E. C. Gummersbach, ‘Mo., $50; 
The Misses Josephine and Amelia Selinger, Mo.,. $10; 
St. Joseph Soc., Moulton, Texas, $5; St. Peter Young 
Men’s Soc., Lindsay, Texas, $10; Ch. Bauer, Pa., $2; 
Branch 186 C.K. of St. Geo., Pottsville, Pa., $2; N. 
Schumacher, Iowa, $5; Rev. Th. Krebsbach, Minn.. $5; 
Cath. Kolping Soc.. Detroit, Mich., $5; Rev. J. J.. Wall- 
rapp. Texas, $5; Mrs. M. Lefarth and Daughter Fran- 
ces, Mo., $5; St. Elizabeth Soc., New Ulm, Minn., $5; 
Mrs. N. Toomey, Ill.. $10; Mr. and Mrs. W. Siefen, 
Conn., $10; Maryland Br. CCV, $5; Miss B. Hem- 
mer, N. Y., $1; St. Michael’s Soc.. Westphalia, Texas, 
$10; St. Clotilda Soc., St. Cloud, Minn., $5; Holy Name 
Soc., Mankato, Minn.. $5; Br. 290, C. K. of St. Geo., 
Youngwood, Pa., $5; Th. Uttenweiler, Conn.. $3; CWU, 
Torrington, Conn.. $5; Mrs. E. Echele, Mo., $1; St. 
John Young Men Benev. Soc.. N. Y., $5; Holy Trinity 
Sick Benefit Soc., La Crosse, Wisc., $5; Rev. L. Etsch- 
enberg, Texas, $5; St. Joseph Soc., Clayton, Kas., $45; 
St. John’s Men’s Society, Balta, No. Dak., $20; Dr. J. 
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Frey, N. Y., $3; St. Joseph’s Benev. Soc., New Ulm, 
Minn., $10; Rev. A. G. Mihm, Pa., $2; St. Joseph’s R. 
C. Benev. Ass’n., San Antonio, Texas, $25; Chicago 
District NCWU, IIl., $25; St. Joseph’s Soc., Cotton- 
wood, Idaho, $10; G. R. C., St. Peter’s Benev. Soc., Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., $5; L. C. Range, Mo., $3; J. Williges, 
Calif., $5; St. Aloysius Young Men’s Soc., Allentown, 
Pa., $5; J. Holzhauer, Wisc., $10; St. Ann’s Soc., Glen- 
coe, Minn., $5; St. Theodore Br. WCU, Chicago, IIl., 
$5; St. Joseph’s Verein, Red Rock, Texas, $5; St. Boni- 
face Soc., Meriden, Conn., $5; Order of Martha, Br. 
302, Akron, Ohio, $10; St. Charles Borromeo Benev. 
Soe., Chicago, Ill., $10; St. Elizabeth Soc., Melrose, 
Minn., $10; St. George Br. 74, WCU, Chicago, IIl., $5; 
St. Teresa Soc., St. Cloud, Minn., $1; Young Ladies’ 
Soc., St. Peter’s Church, Jefferson City, Mo., $2; St. 
Jos. Verein, Hallettsville, Texas, $5; St. Martin Soc., 
Tours, Texas, $5; Altar Society, New Baden, IIll., $5; 
St. Joseph Holy Name Soc., Utica, N. Y., $10; C. 
Schumacher, Pa., $5; G. Budde, Calif., $5; A. Petry, 
Calif., $5; Frank Schwartz, Mich., $5; St. Alphonsius 
Society, Erie, Pa., $5; St. George Benev. Soc., St. An- 
drew’s Ch., Rochester, N. Y., $5; Miss R. Breuer, N. Y., 
$5; St. Michael’s Soc., Madison, Wisc., $5; St. Monica 
Br. WCU, St. Joseph Parish, Aurora, Ill., $5; St. Boni- 
face Soc., Hamden, Conn., $20; F. X. Doerrer, Conn., 
$5; Jr. Group CWU, Brooklyn, N. Y., $5; St. Kilian 
Society, St. Kilian, Minn., $2; St. Francis Holy Name 
Society, Quincy, Ill., $10; Total to including January 
18, 1946, $3,327.50. 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported, $55.75; Mrs. M. MacHachin, 
Mich., $1; Geo. Wilgocki, Conn., $1; Sundry minor 
items, 18c; Total to including January 18, 1946, $57.93. 


Central Bureau Expansion Fund 


Previously reported, $613.00; August M. Maier, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., balance a/c life membership, $75; Af- 
filiated Societies of Minnesota Branch CCV, $235.28; 
Minnesota State Branch CCV, $264.72; Rev. A. J. 
Stengel, Ill., balance a/c life membership, $75; Rev. 
A. A. Wempe, Mo., for in Memoriam Bernard J. 
Wempe, $100; John D. Stadler, N. Y., a/c life member- 
ship, $25; Rev. R. B. Schuler, Mo., for life member- 
ship, $100; Total to including January — 18,1946, 


$1,488.00. 
Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported, $2,745.59; Chaplain Ch. Robin- 
son, Va., $5; Penny collection, St. Francis de Sales 
Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $1.75; CWU, New York, $25; 
Minnesota Br. CCV, $100; St. Joseph’s Society, Sacred 
Heart Parish, Muenster, Texas, $25; Holy Trinity Al- 
tar Society, St. Louis, $5; Penny collection, St. An- 
thony’s Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $2.20; Total to includ- 
ing January 18, 1946, $2,909.54. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported, $6,748.85; Friends, Kansas, $25; 
Surplus Food Administration, $85.16; United Charities, 
Inc., St. Louis, $267.62; E. Gummersbach, Mo., $30; In- 
terest Income, $18; from children attending, $470.50; 
Total to including January 18, 1946, $7,645.13. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported, $6,614.63; German Cath. Sick 
Benefit Soc., Waterbury, Conn., $8; A. J. Loeffler, Minn., 
$2; Conn. Br. NCWU, $10; Mrs. M. Moore, Calif., $200; 
St. Mary and Joseph Societies, Leavenworth, Minn., 
$16.40; Dr. C..N. Weyer, Minn., $1; CWU, N. Y., $25; 
A. Schneiderhahn, Mo., $25; St. Mary’s Hospital, Gales- 
burg, Ill., $16; Rev. J. Vogelweid, Mo., $132; S. Stuve, 
Mo., $1; St. Elizabeth Guild, N. Y., $70; St. James 
Mission Group, Decatur, Ill., $50; Rev. J. J. Wallrapp, 
Texas, $30; N. N., St. Louis, $5; Wm. H. Siefen, Conn., 
$10; Mrs. S. Merkle, Conn, $1; Th. Uttenweiler, Conn., 
$25; N. N., Brooklyn, N. Y., $5; A. Petry, Calif., $5; 
Rev. J. Hensbach, So. Dak., $25; Total to including 
January 18, 1946, $7,277..03. 
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SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first, 
mortgages on 


CATH OL1Cl CH UE 


and 


Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 
Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS, 1, MO. 


European Relief Fund 


Previously reported, $205; St. Anthony’s Society, 
Clara City, Minn., $50; St. Peter’s Parish, Sisseton, So. 
Dak., $100.50; Jos. Spexarth, Kansas, $6; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. H. Siefen, Conn., $20; Total to including January 
18, 1946, $381.50. 


Gifts ix Kind 


were received from the following men and organiza- 
tions of men, including receipts of January 18, 1946: 


Wearing Apparel, from: S. Stuve, Mo. 
(clothing, shoes); Rev. Leo P. Henkel, Ill. (2 cartons 
clothing). 

Magazines and| Newspapers, from: S. 
Stuve, Mo. (magazines and newspapers); Joe L. Sand- 
er, Ind. (magazines). ; 

Books, from: Rey. Leo P. Henkel, Ill. (9 books). 

Miscellaneous, from: Frank Schindler, Tex. 
i 5 prayerbooks); Rey. Leo. P. Henkel, Ill., (2 prayer- 

ooks). 


Contributions for the Library 


Library of German-Americana 


MR. WILLIAM»: WITTMANN, N. Y.: Hun- 
dertjahrige Geschichte des Deutschtums von Rochester, 
1915—MR. ALPHONSE L. ELLERKAMP, 
Pa.: History of St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, Tacony, 
Philadelphia, A Memoir of Its Diamond Jubilee, 1858- 
1933—REV. L. HENKEL, Ill.: Germania Kalen- 
dar, 1916, 1917, 1918.—N. N.: Biographien Deutscher 
Dorkampfer fiir Freiheit, Friede und Fortschritt, Cleve- 
land, 1889. 

General Library 


VERY REV. FR. JEROME, India: Jerome, 
Very Rev. Fr., of the Syrian Carmelite Order, Mana- 
nam, India, Syrian Grammar, etc., Mananam, 1944.— 
MR. WILLIAM WITTMANN, N. Y-.: Mackey, 
Albert G., M.D., An Encyclopedia of Freemasonry, 
2 volumes, New York, 1921-—H ON. JOHN J. 
COCHRAN, Washington, D. C.: Rural Education - 
and Rural Life in Missouri, Mo., 1945; Proceedings, The 
Second National Clinic for Domestic Aviation Plan- 
ning, Oklahoma, 1944; Pecson, Evaristo, C., Bitter 
Tears of Mother Philippines, California, 1945; A Tax 
Program for a Solvent America, New York, 1945 smeat 
War Job “Thought Impossible,” Detroit, Michigan, 
1945—_THE LIBRARY UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANTA, Phila, Pa.: Putnam’s Maga- 
zine, Vols. I, II, III, New York, 1853, 1854. ‘ 


